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LETTER OF COLUMBUS, 1493. 

A printed copy of the first letter of Co- 
lumbus in Spanish, addressed to Luis de 
Santangel,* has at length been discovered 
in the Ambrosian library at Milan. It 
belongs to a collection of aed and manu- 
scripts bequeathed to that library about 
twelve years ago by the Baron Pietro Cus- 
todi, a Milanese historian and _ political 
economist. It is a small quarto of four 
leaves in semi-gothic type—that is with 
black-letter and roman characters mixed :— 
the text begins on the recto of the first leaf 
without any title, and fills seven entire pa- 
ges, and above a third of the eighth page. 
The full page contains 32 lines, while there 
are only 11 lines of text on the 8th page, 
followed by a postscript of 14 lines.t The 
first capital letter, 8, isan ornamented wood 
cut, occupying the square space of 5 lines 
of the text. There are neither signatures, 
catchwords, pagination, nor paragraphs — 
the text being printed without any break in 
the lines. The paper is thick, and very 
much sized——the water-mark is an open 


hand with the monogram of Christ over the | 
8rd finger. The copy is in very good con- | 


dition, with broad margins —a drop of oil 
however, disfigures the last page. The 
whole leaf measures 20 centimetres high 
by 14 broad, and the printed portion is 
13.3 centimetres high by 10 broad. 
Besides this full account of this precious 
little book, my correspondent has sent me 





* He is called at the close of the letter Escribano de Racion. 

his office seems from Navarrete’s explanation to include 
those of Secretary and Steward of the Royal Househoid. 

t This Spanish original must not be confounded with the 
other letter written by Columbus at the same time to Rafael 
Sanchez, the royal Treasurer, translated from the Spanish 
into Latin by Leander de Cosco. This translation has been 
frequently printed. The two letters are in substance the same, 
but no cotemporaneously printed copy of that to Santangel 
was known until the discovery of the one now announced. 
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a fac simile of 8 lines at the beginning, and 
5 lines at the end of the letter, and of the 
whole 14 lines of the Anyma at the close. 
A copy of this fac simile is given with this 
notice. These portions agree generally 
with the reprint of Navarrete (vol. I, pages 
167 to 175) from the MS. in the Royal Ar- 
chives at Semancas. There are some vari- 
ations, the most remarkable of which is his 
omission of the words at the end of the let- 
ter. “Fara lo que mandareys— El almi- 
rante.” He has corrected the orthography 
in some places, and leaves out many of the 
contractions. Some of the readings of the 
letter are better than his, because the words 
it supplies render the meaning more clear. 
The date at the close is at the Canary Isl- 
ands the 15th of February, 1493; and that 
of the Anyma the 14th day of March. “Of 
the first Navarrete says, that the islands 
seen on the 15th February were the Azores, 
not the Canaries ; and of the second, that al- 
though the figures seem to indicate the 14th, 
the true date must be the 4th of March. 
Anima, he says, means a written paper, in- 
serted in a letter after the letter is closed. 
As there is no place or name of printer, 
these must remain unknown unless. the 
type and water-mark should help some bib- 
liophile to make a fortunate conjecture on 


| these points. The volume however must 


have been printed before any of the Latin 
editions of the letter to Sanchez, and most 
probably in Spain. 

I may refer in this place to the small 8vo 
edition in Latin with woodcuts; which 
some bibliographers suppose to have been 
printed at Grenada, because the arms and 
name of that city are found on the last 
page. Mr. Brunet infers that this is not to 
be taken as positive proof that the book ap- 
peared at Grenada, and I am not disposed 
to assert that he is mistaken. Butin other 
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instances a similar mark is considered an 
indication of the place of printing :—among 
these I may cite the German abridged 
edition of Columbus’ Voyages, printed by 
Sigismund Grimm in 1522. The pine ap- 
ple on the last page is deemed good evi- 
dence that the volume was issued by him 
at Augsburg. (Vide Appendix B in the 
New York reprint of Syllacius, page lviii.) 
And I may add that the arms of Grenada 
in the form in which they appear in the 8vo 
edition with woodcuts, are not found in any 
other edition. Even the Basle edition of 
1494, which copies all the other woodcuts 
of the little 8vo, does not copy these arms — 
but gives, on the recto of the last leaf, the 
arms of Castile and Leon as these appear 
on the first leaf of the 8vo, and on the verso 
of the same leaf reproduces the cut of the 
vessel, found on the first leaf, both of the 
8vo, and of its own first leaf, with the ad- 
dition of an ornament above and below the 
cut. These different woodcuts may be seen 
on pages xxxvi, xxxvii and xlii of Appen- 
dix 3 of the New York Syllacius. 

In order to avoid misapprehension I may 
add that in the portraits of Ferdinand both 
in the 8vo and in the Basle editions, two 
escutcheons containing the arms of Castile 
&c. and of Grenada hang from the arm of 
the king; but they have nothing to do with 
the crowned escutcheon, and the word Gre- 
nada as these are found on the last page of 
the little octavo. 

I regret to say on the authority of my 


correspondent that the copy of this last | 


edition, described by Rossi, has disappeared 
from the Brera library in Milan. I will 
transcribe what he writes upon the subject. 
“Cette bibliothéque vient de perdre |’ex- 
emplaire de la lettre de 1493, sur laquelle 
Bossi a fait ses travaux. Ce vol a été fait 
avec une audace, et avec une adresse d’es- 
carmoteur. Elle existait encore a la bibli- 
othéque il ya6ans. Nous avons ici des 
amateurs larrons dont on ne se garde pas 
assez, et qui sont la peste des collections 
publiques et particulitres ; il y en a partout, 
mais chez nous se donnent rendezvous les 
filous du monde entier. Quant & la Biblio- 
théque Ambrosienne, c’est différent; on y 
est moins confiant.”’ L. 








PAPERS RELATING TO THE ALLIED 
ATTACK ON SAVANNAH IN 1779. 


Extract of a Letter from Major General Prevost, 
commanding Hts Majesty's Forces in the Pro- 
vince of Georgia, to the Right Honourable 
Lord George Germain, one of His Majesty's 
principal Secretaries of State; dated Savan 
nah, November 1st, 1779, received by Captain 
Shaw, Aid-de-Camp to Major General Pre- 
vost. 

As I look upon it always to be of impor- 
tance, and my indispensable duty, that your 
Lordship should directly be made acquaint- 
ed with material occurrences in this quarter 
affecting his Majesty’s service, and as it is 
possible the very unexpected visit of the 
Count d’Estaing to this coast, with so con- 
siderable a squadron and a considerable bo- 
dy of land troops, when known, would have 
excited some uneasiness for our safety ; it 
is with very sincere pleasure I do myself the 
honour to inform you, that we have seen 
the last of the French fleet this day depart 
—we hope off the coast—got both them and 
their American allies off our hands, in a 
manner which we humbly hope our gracious 
Sovereign will not think unhandsome. 

Sept. 4th. When intelligence was re- 
ceived from Tybee, that five sail of French 
men of war, with somesloops and schooners, 
were off the bar ; as it was impossible to 
determine whether this was a whole or only 
part of a larger force ; whether they had 
landed troops in Carolina ; or this was their 
first appearance on the coast ; orders were 
sent to all the out posts to hold themselves 
in readiness to join; and as it was very 
possible that the enemy might push their 
frigates into Port Royal Bay, and cut off 
the communication with Beaufort, an order 
was sent to the Honourable Colonel Maitland, 
commanding there, forthwith to evacuate 
that place, and cross to Hilton Head Island, 
from whence if he was not stopped by a fur- 
ther order, he was to proceed to this place. 
The officer who was charged with this order 
was taken by the febels, going through 
Skull Creek ; but this accident was then 
judged of no other consequence, as the 
French disappearing, and their coming on 
the coast being hoped for various reasons to 
be only accidental. 
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Colonel Maitland was next day directed 
to remain ; but embarking all his heavy 
baggage and other incumbrances, to hold 
himself in readiness to come away on the 
shortest notice ; or if through any other 
channel he received intelligence which 
should induce that measure, he was immedi- 
ately to adopt it, without waiting the cere- 
mony of orders, as best for his Majesty’s 
service ; his great care being to run no risque 
possibly to be avoided, of being cut off from 
this place, which was our principal concern. 

6th. The French ships reappeared with 
one of addition, and from the Northward, 
Captain Moncrief, the commanding engineer, 
with one hundred men and a howitz, was 
sent to Tybee to reinforce the post and bat- 
tery there ; and an order to be forwarded to 
Col. Maitland, to join without loss of time. 

7th and 8th. The fleet of the enemy en- 
creased to 42 sail, the greater part men of 
war. Expresses to all the out posts to 
join. 

9th. Fifty four vessels off the bar. Ap- 
point the posts of alarm out of town, and 
make other necessary disposistions for sus- 
taining an attack.—Repair and strengthen 
the abbatis—A very superior force ap- 
proaching the bar, our ships, the Fowey and 
Rose of twenty guns each, the Keppel and 
Germain armed vessels, obliged to retire to- 
wards the town. ‘The battery on Tybee 
destroyed, the guns spiked, and the howit- 
zer and stores carried off. Four large fri- 
gates came over the bar. 

10th. All the out posts in Georgia join. 
Lieut. Col. Cruger, from Sunbury, came by 
and with all his men able to march ; his 
sick and convalescent he embarked on board 
an armed vessel to come inland. By con- 
trary winds they were detained till the pass- 
age was seized by the enemy. They how- 
ever put up Ogeeche river, where finding 
the communication by land also cut off, 
Capt. French (commanding) landed and 
took post, and for many days continued to 
defend himself, until obliged by want of 
provisions to capitulate to a very superior 
force. Began new redoubts and batteries, 
and strengthen the abattis. The troops en- 
camped. 

llth. Busy in landing cannon from the 
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shipping. Making fascines—The engineer 
hard at work. 

12th. Several French and Rebel vessels 
come over Ossibau bar.—At ten o’clock, 
evening the French landed at Beaulieu. 

13th. Having confined our news to the 
defence of the town, as our sole object, which 
we determined, by the blessing of God, to 
be vigorous, and worthy of British troops, 
continued our works with unremiting ardor. 

14th. The engineer hard at work.— 
Certain intelligence that Lincoln was cross- 
ing at Zubly’s ferry from intelligent spies, 
who crossed with him. His numbers about 
1500.—More on their way from all parts of 
Carolina, Polaski, already passed and joined 
the horse from above, advanced to within 3 
niles of this town. 

15th. Some French and Polaski’s light 
horse appear in front. Force in a subal- 
tern’s piequet, of which six are taken, they 
are forced to retire in turn with some killed 
and an officer taken. No further loss on 
our side, our men not being suffered to pass 
beyond the cover of our cannon. 

16. Receive a summons from the Count 
d Estaing, to surrender to the arms of 
France. No stranger to the unamimous 
opinion of the army ; but for form’s sake 
assemble the Field officers at the Governor’s 

We desire to know (Answer) what 
terms /—At noon Col. Maitland with the 
first division arrives (about 400 men) 
Letter from the Count, ‘That the besieged 
should demand terms, and that he would 
willingly grant all in his power.” We be- 
lieved him, but demand a truce of 24 hours 
to deliberate, which is agreed to. 

17th. By noon, and in the night before, 
all the rest fit for duty from Beaufort arrive, 
and take their posts in the line. The enemy 
being in possession of the ship channel, Col. 
Maitland had been obliged to come round 
Dawfuskie, and land on the marshes ; and 
dragging his boat empty through a cut, got 
into Savannah river above the enemy, and 
so to this place. 

Review the troops under arms at their 
posts, all in high spirit’s, and the most pleas- 
ing confidence expressed in every face. The 
sailors not to be prevented from giving three 
cheers. 
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18th. and 19th. We continue to work 
hard on redoubts and batteries—Further 
strengthen the abbatis. 

20th. A frigate and gallies at Four Mile 
Point.—Capt. Moncrief prepares fire rafts. 
The Rose and Savannah sunk in the chan- 
nel. 

21st. A new work for seven 6 and 9 
pounders begun in front of the barracks. 
Hearing the rebels were making fire rafts 
above the town, we got the boom across, and 
vessels ready to be sunk, a small galley and 
the Germaine to cover the boom, and occa- 
sionally to scour Yamaisan Swamp on our 
right. Some houses and barnes on our 
flanks, judged too near, are burnt, unfortu- 
nately property of friends. 

22d. The enemy appear in force all a- 
long our front,in readiness to fight, but 
continue our works. Boats and other craft 
of the enemy go up Augustine Creek, pro- 
bably with cannon and stores. 

23d. As the day before. 

24th. The enemy had been hard at 
work the whole night ; and when the morn- 
ing fog cleared off, were discovered to have 


pushed a sap to with 200 yards of our abba- 


tis, to the left of the center. At nine 
o’clock three companies of light infantry, 
(97 rank and file), were sent out under 
Major Graham of the 16th, to give an op- 
purtunity of reconnoitering, and probably 
judging of the enemy’s force, and to draw 
them exposed to our cannon. 

25th. A good deal of firing with cannon 
and cohorns, to interrupt the enemy’s work- 
men, with effect. Another sortie proposed, 


to gain time, and particularly to detain d’ 
Estaing as long as possible from, perhaps, 


attempts of higher consequence on the coast. | 


Faint attack upon our picquets on the left, 
without effect. 


-soon made to quit. At night one hundred 
marksmen spread without the abbatis to im- 
pede the enemy’s workmen. 

26th. Works continued on both sides ; 
the enemy’s however, not in advance, but 
on batteries, strengthening their lines, and 
extending from towards their rear to their 
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but, the idea rejected, having certainly not | 
men to spare ; and it being our great object | 
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left, to communicate with works carried on 
by the rebels ; afterwards found to be a bat- 
tery for nine mortars, and another for four 
uns. 
27th. A little firing, and a great deal of 
works on lines to cover the troops of the re- 
serve from the expected cannonade. We 
begin to unroof the barracks. At night 
Major McArthur of the 71st with a part of 
the picquet, advanced and fired into the en- 
emy’s works ; and, amusing them for some 
time,.drew off. Three men wounded. He 
set the French and Americans firing upon 
each other. Their loss acknowledge above 
fifty. 
28th. La Trinité, a French frigate, 
moved and anchored in the north channel— 
Strengthen the river battery, and add the 
eight inch howitz. 
29th. The barracks levelled the back 
wall to the ground, the front to a good par- 
apet height from the floor, converted into a 
very respectable work in our center. 
30th. As usual. A Captain of Polas- 
kie’s wounded and taken in the night ; two 
of his men killed. 
Oct. Ist. A new eightgun battery to the 
right of east road redoubt. 
2d. The frigate and gallies cannonade 


| our left without other effect than to point 


out where to make traverses. Begin a new 
battery for fifteen guns to the left of the 
barracks, and strengthen our works to the 
left, where it is probable the French may 
assault. 

3d. The fifteen gun battery begins to fire, 
All the ditchesare 
deepened, particularly on the right and left. 
At midnight the enemy began to bombard, 


| from nine mortars of eight and ten inch ; 


continue about two hours. 
4th. At daylight they open with nine 


| mortars, thirty-seven pieces of cannon from 
The enemy fire from two | 
18 pounders en barbette, which they are | 


the land side, and sixteen from the water. 
Continue without intermission till eight o’- 
clock, without other effect than killing a few 
hapless women and children, and some few 
negroes and horses in the town and on the 
common.—The firing renewed from time to 
time through the day. The Governor and 
Lieutenant Governor joined us in camp in 
the part of the cannonade. They remained 
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with us till the siege was raised, most cheer- 
fully determined to fare as we might in every 
respect. 

5th. The enemy prosecute their works 
to their left ; and we repair, strengthen and 
add. 

6th. They throw carcases into town, and 
burn one wooden house.—At eleven o’clock 
sent to Count d’ Hstaing for permission to 
send women and children out of town on 
board of ships, and down the river, under 
the protection ofa French ship of war, until 
the business should be decided. After three 


hours, and a great deal of intermediate can- | 


non and shells, received an insulting answer 
in refusal from Messrs. Lincoln and d’ Es- 
taing conjunctly. 

7th. Smart firing continued.—Busy at 
work all night repairing and adding. 

8th. As the preceding. 

9th. A little before daylight, and after 
a heavy (and, as usual, innocent) cannonade 
and bombardment, the enemy attacked our 
lines. 


the enemy, and leave to bury the dead, and 
carry off the wounded :—Granted for those 


who lay ata distance, or out of sight of our | 
lines ; those within or near the abbatis we | 


buried, number 203 on the right, on the 


buried in the mud of the swamp; and no 


doubt many were carried off.—From this to | 


the 18th nothing very material happened. 


tween us, and the French, and many apolo- 
gies made for the refusal of sending the wo- 
men and children out of town, laying the 


blame (to use the words of an officer of rank, | 


Count O’ Dunn) on the scoundrel Lincoln, 
and the Americans.—The offer is now made 
with great earnestness :—Mrs Prevost, her 
children and company, to be received by the 
Chevalier du Rumain on board the Chimere : 
To which was answered. That what had 


once been refused, and with some degree of | 


insult, was not worth the acceptance.—The 
enemy we found were employed in moving 
off their cannon, mortars &c., and embarking 
their sick and wounded, of which they had 
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a great number.—Many deserters come in to 
us.—On the 18th, the fog clearing off about 


| nine o’clock, we were not much surprised to 


find the enemy had moved off.—Patroles of 
dragoons were sent out in every direction, to 
gain intelligence ; but finding all the bridg- 
es broke down, these soon returned, unable 
to proceed to any distance.—Others, both 
foot and horse, were then sent, in a kind of 
hope that something might be attempted on 
the rear of the enemy, either French or 
Americans, but they were all out of ourreach. 
—The French embarked in Augustine Creek ; 
the rebels God knows where ; but supposed 
from the route they had taken to be at or 


| near Zubly’s Ferry.—Till the country round 


about was properly reconnoitred, I did not 
think myself justifiable, cireumstanced as we 


| were, in making any attempt that had even 


the appearance of risque in it. 
ion all the officers concurred. 

I beleive, my Lord, it is not very necess- 
ary I should endeavour to say much of the 


In this opin- 


| behaviour of his Majesty’s troops during the 
About ten o’clock a truce was desired by | 


late very fatiguing, if not, as it turned out, 


| very dangerous service,—though ever, in 


respect of danger, it must be allowed that 
appearances at least were formidable. 
The noble and steady perseverance man- 


ifested by all ranks, in exposing themselves 
left 28 ;—and delivered 116 wounded pris- | 
oners, greatest part mortally —A good many | 
were buried by the enemy ; many were self- | 


to every fatigue and to every danger ; the 
cheerful yet determined spirit with which 
they set all the threats of the enemy at defi- 
ance ; and their firm resolution of abiding, 
to the last man, by every consequence of an 


| obstinate defence, will, I hope, meet with 
A great deal of civility passed mutually be- | 


the approbation of his Majesty, and do them 
honor with their country. To mention in 
particular all those, whether British, Hessian, 
Provincial, or Militia, who either did; or ar- 
dently wished, to distinguish themselves, 
would be in fact to give your Lordship a list 
ofthe whole. But I must beg leave to ac- 
knowledge the great obligations we had to 


| the very active and zealous services of Capt. 
| Henry, of his Majesty’s ship Fowey, Capt. 


Brown, of the Rose, and their officers and 
seamen ; particularly Lieutenants Lock and 


| Crawford, in working the batteries, and in 


every other part of service where they could 
give their assistance. I would also wish to 


mention Capt. Moncrief, Commanding En- 
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gineer ; but sincerely sensible, that all I can 
express will fall greatly short of what the 
gentleman deserves, not only on this, but on 
all other occasions, I shall only, in the most 
earnest manner, request your Lordship tak- 
ing him in your protection and patronage, 
to recommend him to his Majesty as an offi- 
cer of long service, and most singular merit. 
Assuring you my Lord, from my own positive 
knowledge, that there is not one officer or 


soldier in this little army, capable of reflect- | 


ing or judging, who will not regard, as per- 


graciously confered thro’ your Lordship on 


Captain Moncrief. We have been greatly | 


obliged to Major Fraser of the 71st, Acting 
Quarter Master General, for his zealous and 
indefatigable industry in landing and moun- 
ting upon the batteries the cannon, stores, 
&c, and constantly supplying all want.—The 
extreme vigilance and attention of Captain 
Prevost, Acting Adjutant General, deserves 
tobe known. Indeed the whole Engineers, 
and every other public department, were 
activity itself. 

For further particulars respecting this and 
every other part of the service, I beg to re- 


fer your Lordship to Captain Shaw, my Aid 
de Camp, who will have the honor to deliv- 
er this, and who is not uninformed, as he 
has been present on every active service in 
this country. 


No. I. 


Translation. 


Count d’ Estaing summons his Excellency 
General Prevost to surrender to the arms of 
the King of France. He apprizes him, that 
he will be personally responsible for all the 
events and misfortunes that may arise from 
a defence, which, by the superiority of the 
force which attacks him, both by sea and 
land, is rendered manifestly vain and of no 
effect. 

He gives notice to him also, that any 
resolution he may venture to come to, either 
before the attack, in the course of it, or at 
the moment of the assault, of setting fire to 
the shipping or small craft belonging to the 
army, or to the merchants in the river Sav- 
annah, as well as to all the magazines in the 
town will be imputable to him only. 
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The situation of Hospital Hill in the 
Grenades, the strength of the three intrench- 
ments and store redoubts which defended it, 
and the comparative disposition of the troops 
before the town of Savannah, with the single 
detachment which carried the Grenades by 
assault, should be a lesson to futurity. Hu- 
manity obliges the Count d’ Estaing to recal 
this event to his memory; having so done, 
he has nothing to reproach himself with. 

Lord Macartney had the good fortune to es- 


| cape from the first transport of troops who 
sonal to himself, any mark of royal favor 


enter a town sword in hand ; but notwith- 
standing the most valuable effects were de- 
posited in a place supposed by all the officers 
and engineers to be impregnable, Count d’ 
Estaing could not have the happiness of 
preventing their being pillaged. 
Camp before Savannah, the 
16th of September 1779. 


Signed) Esta1na. 


No. II. 


Copy of a Letter from Major General Pre- 
vost to the Count d’Estaing, dated Camp 
Savannah, Sept. 16th, 1779. 

Sir 
I am just now honored with your Excell- 

ency’s letter of this date, containing a sum- 

mons for me to surrender this town to the 
arms of his Majesty the King of France, 

which I had just delayed to answer, till I 

had shown it to the King’s Civil Governor. 

I hope your Excellency will have a better 
opinion of me, and of British troops, than 
to think either will surrender on general 
summons, without specific terms. 

If you, Sir have any to propose that may 
with honor be accepted of me, you can men- 
tion them, both with regard to civil and 
military, and I will then give my answer : 
in the mean time I will promise upon my 
honor, that nothing, with my knowledge or 
consent, shall be destroyed in either this 
town or river. 

I have the honor to be &e 
(Signed) A. PREvost. 
His Excellency Count d’ Estaing, 
commanding the French forces, &c. 
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Translation. 


CAMP BEFORE SAVANNAH Sept. 16, 1779 
Sir 

I have just received your Excellency’s 
answer to the letter, I had the honor of 
writing to you this morning, you are sensi- 
ble that it is the part of the beseiged to pro- 
pose such terms as they may desire ; and 
you cannot doubt of the satisfaction I shall 
have in consenting to those which I can ac-~* 
cept consistently with my duty. 

I am informed that you continue entrench- 
ing yourself. It is a matter of very little 
importance to me ; however, for forms sake, 
I must desire that you will desist during our 
conferences together.” 

The different columns, which I have or- 
dered to stop, will continue their march, but 
without approaching your posts, or recon- 
noitering your situation. 

I have the honor to be, with respect, 

Sir, your Excellency’s most humble 
and obedient Servant. 
(Signed) EsTAING. 
His Excellency General Prevost Major Gen- 
eral in the service of his Britanic Ma- 
jesty, and Commander in chief at Savan- 
nah in Georgia 

P.S. Lapprize your Excellency that I 
have not been able to refuse the army of the 
United States uniting itself with that of the 
King. 

The junction will probably be effected 
this day. If I have not an answer therefore 
immediately ; you must confer in future with 
General Lincoln and me. 


No. IV. 

Copy of a letter from Major General Pre- 
vost to the Count d’Estaing, dated Sept- 
ember 16, 1779. 

Sm 
I am honored with your Excellency’s let- 

ter in reply to mine of this day. 

The business we have in hand being of 
importance, there being various interests to 
discuss, a just time is absolutely necessary 
to deliberate ; I am therefore to propose, 
that a suspension of hostilities shall take 
place for twenty four hours from this date ; 
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and to request that your Excellency will di- 
rect your columns to fall back to a greater 
distance, and out of sight of our works, or I 
shall think myself under a necessity to di- 
rect their being fired upon. If they did not 
reconnoitre this afternoon, they were sure 
within the distance. 
Lam, & 


Signed) A. PREvost. 


His Excellency Count d’ Estaing, &c. Xe. 


No. V. 


Translation. 
CAMP BEFORE SAVANNAR, Sept. 16 1779. 

Sir 

I consent to the truce youask. It shall 
continue till the signal for retreat to-morrow 
night the 17th, which will serve also to an- 
nounce the recommencement of hostilities. 
It is unnecessary to observe to your Excell- 
ency, that this suspension of arms is entirely 
in your favour, since I cannot be certain that 
you will not make use of it to fortify your- 
self, at the same time, that the propositions 
you shall make may be inadmissible. 

I must observe to you, how important it 
is that you should be fully aware of your 


| own situation, as well as that of the troops 


under your command. Be assured that I 
am thoroughly acquainted with it.—Your 


| knowledge of military affairs will not suffer 


you to be ignorant, that a due examination 
of that cireumstance always precedes the 
march of the columns; and that this pre- 
liminary is not carried into execution by a 
mere show of troops. 

I have ordered them to withdraw before 
night comes on, to prevent any cause of com- 
plaint on your part. I understand that my 
civility in this respect has been the occasion 
that the Chevalier de Cambis, a Lieutenant 
in the navy, has been made prisoner of war. 

I propose sending out some small advanced 
posts to-morrow morning ; They will place 
themselves in such a situation as to have in 
view the four entrances into the wood ; in 
order to prevent a similar mistake in future. 
I do not know whether two columns com- 
manded by the Viscount de Noailles and the 
Count de Dillon have shown too much ar- 
dour, or whether your commanders have not 
paid a proper respect to the truce subsisting 
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between us ; but this I know, that what has 
happened this night, isa fresh proof that 
matters will soon come toa decision between 
us one way or another 
I have the honor to be, with respect, &c. 
(Signed) {STAING. 
His Excellency General Prevost, Major Gen- 
eral in the service of his Britannic Majes- 
ty and Commander in Chief at Savannah 
in Georgia. 





No. VI. 


Copy of a letter from Major General Pre- | 


vost, to Count d’Estaing, dated Savan- 
nah, Sept. 17, 1779. 


Sir 

In answer to the letter of your Excellen- 
cy, which I had the honor to reccive about 
twelve last night, I am to acquaint you, that 
having laid the whole correspondence before 
the King’s civil Governor, and the military 


officers of rank, assembled in council of War, | 
the unamimous determination has been, that | 


tho’ we cannot look upon our part as abso- 
lutely inexpugable, yet that it may and 
ought to be defended ; therefore the eve- 
ning gun, to be fired this evening an hour 
before sundown, shall be the signal for re- 
commencing hostilities agreeable to your 
Excellency’s proposal. 
{have the honor to be, 
(Signed) A. PREvost. 
His Excellency Count d’Estaing, &c Xe. 





No. VII. 
Copy of a letter from Count d’ Estaing and 


General Lincoln to Major General Pre- 
vost, dated Camp before Savannah, Oct- 
ober 6, 1779. 
Sir 
We are persuaded that your Excellency 
knows all that your duty prescribes ;—Per- 
haps your zeal has already interfered with 
_ judgement. The Count d’ Estaing in 
is own name, notified to you, that you 
would be personally and alone responsible 
for the consequences of your obstinacy. 
The time which you informed him, in the 


} 
| 


commencement of the siege would be neces- | 


sary for the arrangement of articles, includ- 


. 
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ing the different orders of men in your town 
had no other object than that of receiving 
succor. Such conduct, Sir, is sufficient to 
forbid every intercourse between us which 
Be- 
sides in the present application, latent: rea- 
sons may again exist—There are military 
ones, which in frequent instances have pre- 
vented the indulgence you request. It is 
with regret we yield to the austerity of our 
functions ; and we deplore the fate of those 
persons who will be the victims of your con- 
duct, and the delusion which appears to 
prevail in your mind. 
We are with respect, &c, 
(Signed) B. LIncon, 
EstaIna. 





No. VII. 

Copy of a letter from Major General Pre- 
vost to Count d’Estaing, dated Camp 
Savannah, October 6, 1779. 

SIR 
I am persuaded your Excellency will do 

me justice; and that in defending this 

place, and the army committed to my charge, 

I fulfil what is due to honor and duty to my 

Prince. Sentiments of a different kind oc- 

casion the liberty of now addressing myself 

to your Excellency ; They are those of hu- 
manity. The houses of Savannah are occu- 
pied solely by womenand children. Sever- 
al of them have applied to me, that I might 
request the favour you would allow them to 
embark on board a ship or ships, and go 
down the river under the protection of yours, 
until this business is decided. If this re- 
quisition you are so good to grant, my wife 
and children, with a few servants, shall be 
the first to profit by the indulgence. 

I have the honor to be &e &e 
(Signed) A. PREvost. 





No. IX. 
Return of casualties in the different corps 
during the siege. 
16th, regiment. 2 rank and file deserted. 
60th, do 4 rank and file killed ; 
1 serjeant 6 rank and file wounded ; 2 
serjeants, 5 rank and file deserted, 
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1st battalion 71st. 2 lieutenants, 1 serjeant 
6 rank and file killed ; 17 rank and file 
wounded ; 1 rank and file missing; 1 
rank and file deserted. 

2d battalion 71st. 1 rank and file killed, 1 
lieut. 4 rank and file wounded ; 3 rank 
and file deserted. 

Trumbach. 4 rank and file wounded. 

Wessenbach. 5 rank and file killed; 1 
drummer, 2 rank and file wounded ; 2 
rank and file deserted. 

New York Voluiiteers. 1 serjeant killed ; 
1 serjeant, 2 rank and file wounded ; 1 
drummer missing, 1 rank and file desert- 
ed. 

Ist battalion de Lancey’s. 2 rank and file 
killed ; 3 rank and file wounded ; 1 ser- 
jeant, 7 rank and file deserted. 

2d battalion de Lancey’s. 1 Ensign killed, 
1 drummer 1 rank and file missing ; 1 
drummer, 2 rank and file deserted. 

3d battalion Skinner’s. 1 serjeant killed ; 
1 Capt. wounded ; 1 drummer, 1 rank 
and file deserted. 

South Carolina Royalists. 4 rank and file 
killed ; 1 Captain wounded. 

North Carolina Volunteers. 1 rank and file 
deserted. 

Kings Rangers. 1 rank and file killed ; 1 
rank and file wounded ; 5 rank and file 
deserted. 

Georgia Loyalists. 1 Captain, 1 Serjeant, 
2 rank and file killed ; 2 serjeants, 11 
rank and file deserted. 

Marines. 2 rank and file killed ; 6 rank 
and file wounded. 

Royal Artillery. 2 rank and file wounded. 

Seamen. 2 rank and file killed ; 9 rank and 
file wounded. 

Georgia Militia. 3 rank and file killed, 1 
Lieut. wounded. 

Total. 1 Captain, 2 Lieutenants, 1 Ensign, 4 
Serjeants, 32 rank andfile killed. 2 Cap- 
tains, 2 Lieutenants, 2 Serjeants, 1 Drum- 
mer, 56 rank and file wounded, 2 drum- 
mers, 2 rank and file missing. 5 Ser- 
jeants, 2 Drummers, 41 rank and file de- 
serted. 

Names of Officers Killed. 


Lieut. Henry M’Pherson, Ist battalion 71st 
24th of September. 
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Lieutenant Taws, of ditto, and Captain 
Lieut. of Dragoons, 9th of October. 
Capt. Simpson, Georgia Loyalists, October 8. 
Ensign Pollard, 2d battalion DeLancey’s, 
4th of ditto. 
Names of Officers Wounded. 
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Capt. Cozens, 3d Battalion Jersey Volun- / oa 


teers, 24th of September. if 
Lieut. Smallet Campbell, 2d battalion 71st, / 
and Lieut. of Dragoons, 9th of October. \, 
Capt. Henry, of South Carolina Royalists, 
9th of October. 
(Signed) A. Prevost. M. G. 
Camp, SAVANNAH, Oct. 18,1779. 
A Return of Masters, Mates, and Men of 
the Transports who were at the bat- 
teries during the siege. 
Masters—John Wilson, Archibald M’Cur- 
dy, John Higgins, Arthur Ryburn, 
Christopher Watton, John Take. 











Mates.—James M’ Donald, Steele, John 
Chapman, James Ryburn, Corvard, 
Harrison. 
87 Seamen. 


JACQUES CARTIER. 


THE reverence of Canada, and the respect 
of France, have of late invested with a new 
interest the mariner of St. Malo, who gave 
a name to the St. Lawrence, which he as- 
cended to its rapids. He stands forward, 
indeed, as a man of high principle, sound 
judgment, adventurous enterprise, and tar- 
nished only by his unjust carrying off of 
the Canadian chiefs to France. But even 
in this there was not the incentive of gain ; 
he did not take them to make them slaves, 
as Leon, Ayllon, and other Spanish adven- 
turers did. If Cartier did not return with 
them as he proposed, we know not what 
obstacles prevented him, but we do know 
that there is nothing but what tends to show 
that the Americans were to their latest 
breath treated with kindness and as free 
men, 

Antiquarian research tells us that his 
grandfather, John Cartier, was born in 


| 1428, married Guillemette Baudoin in No- 


vember, 1457, and had five sons, all of 
whom are represented in our day. The 
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eldest of these, Jacques or James Cartier 
born at St. Malo, Dec. 4, 1458, married 
Geseline Jansart, and had three sons, the 
youngest of whom, named after himeelf, 
made the name famous at home and abroad, 
and is one of the glories of that old French 
town. 

Jacques Cartier was born in December, 
1494, probably on the last day of the year, 
when he was carried to the church of St. 
Malo to receive baptism. Men had but for 
a twelvemonth wondered then over the dis- 
covery of that New World to which his 
name was to be indissolubly connected. Of 
his early life we find few traces. In 1518, 
he appears on the parish register as godfa- 
ther of a cousin, and the next year leads to 
the altar (May 2, 1519) Marie Katherine 
des Granches,daughter of Monsieur Honoré 
des Granches, knight and constable of St. 
Malo. Young Cartier had already, it would 
seem, made his mark. His marriage was a 
brilliant one, and he must have stood well 
in the world’s esteem to have won a maiden 
so well connected, but Cartier was already 
at the age of 28, master pilot of the port of 
St. Malo. 


Of his wanderings on the ocean during his 
earlier years we know nothing, although 
there are indications that he had visited the 
coast of America prior to his expedition in 


1534. He had in all probability often 
cast his lines, with the hardy fishermen of 
northern France, amid the cod that swarmed 
on the Banks of Newfoundland, and was 
selected for his enterprise by Philippe de 
Chabot, the Admiral of France, to conduct 
the exploring expedition sent out by Francis 
I, in 1534. 

Ten years had now elapsed since the voy- 
age of Verrazzano, and while Spain had 
been rapidly extending her power in the 
New World, France had in no way availed 
herself of the discoveries made under her 
flag. Yet she had explored, and might 
claim as her own, a port at which the com- 
merce of the new-found continent was one 
day to centre, and where in less than three 
centuries a city. rivalling in population the 
greatest in the world was to exert on the 
globe its influence. France was represented 
on the western side of the Atlantic only by 
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her hardy fishermen of Brittany and Nor- 
mandy, no doubt the earliest discoverers of 
the continent, whose labors found no chron- 
icler. 

It was indeed time for France to act, but 

the expedition planned by Chabot disregard- 
ed the information acquired by Verrazzano, 
if we are indeed to regard the account 
of that Florentine’s voyage as real. It 
was not to settle in New York bay or 
establish a trading post or colony there; 
nor was it to explore tHe country to the 
north or south for a better location. It was 
simply to discover a northern passage to 
China and Japan—to seek what Sir John 
Franklin has perished in search of in our 
day. 
‘Had France but followed up her previous 
discoveries, by settling the bay of New 
York, and then occupied the St. Lawrence 
and the country of the Abnakis, how differ- 
ent would the world’s history have been! 

The French expedition of 1534, under 
Jacques Cartier, consisted of two vessels of 
sixty tons each, and carried sixty-one men 
in all. Cartier sailed from St. Malo on the 
30th of April, and on the 10th of May 
made Cape Bonavista, but finding too 
much ice there, ran into Catalina, which 
has changed into Spanish the French name 
of the saint he gave it. He then coasted 
along Newfoundland to the Straits of 
Belleisle, visited the port of Brador, and 
the bay of Brest, from which he proceeded 
in boats to Checateca. Returning to New- 
foundland, he made the isles of Brion and 
Magdelaine, and on the 3d of July entered 
a bay which still bears the name given by 
Cartier in consequence of the excessive 
heat. Proceeding next to Gaspé Bay, he 
planted a cross among the Micmacs on the 
24th of July, and taking two of the natives 
on board, Taiguragny and Domagaya, sons 
of the chief, at last, though without being 
aware of it, entered one of the arms of the 
St. Lawrence. After visiting the isle Nati- 
scotec, or Anticosti, Mont Joly and the 
river Nataskouan, he sailed back, reaching 
St. Malo on the 5th of September, after 
experiencing a severe storm. 

Of this first voyage of Cartier, no contem- 
porary French account is known. Ramusio 
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in 1556 published an Italian version of a 
narrative in his hands, and this account, 
re-translated into Hrench, was printed at 
Rouen in 1598. 

This voyage had added little to the 
knowledge already acquired from the fisher- 
men whom he found at almost every point, 
still it added to the fame of Cartier and 
won him favor. 

Charles de Mouy, Sieur de la Melleraye, 
Vice-Admiral of France, took the matter of 
American discovery to heart. 


October, 1534, styling him Captain and 
Master Pilot of St. Malo, ‘* to lead, conduct 
and employ three vessels, each equipped and 
provisioned for fifteen months, to conclude 


the voyage already by him begun to discover | 
His three | 
vessels—the Grande Hermine of 120 tons, | 
the Petite Hermine of 60 tons (commanded | 


beyond the Newfoundlands.” 


by his brother-in-law Macé Jallobert), and 


May, 1535. On the 16th of that month, 


the feast of Whitsunday, Cartier and his 
companions, after approaching the sacra- 


ments reverently in the Cathedral of St. 
Malo, received the episcopal benediction of 


Francis Bohier, Bishop of St. Malo, and | 


on the 19th set sail, bearing back the two 
Miemac youth. On the 26th of [July they 
reached Blanc Sablon in the straits of Belle- 
isle, after having been scattered by a storm. 


Pushing on his explorations, Cartier enter- | 


ed St. Genevieve Bay on the 7th of August, 
Anticosti on the 15th, and by the Ist of 
September was at the mouth of the deep 
Saguenay. Still ascending the St. Lawrence 
he came to the St. Charles, to which from 
the day of its discovery he gave the name 
of St. Croix. Here, on the site of modern 
Quebec, between Fabrique street and the 
Coteau St. Genevieve, then stood the bark 
village of Stadaconé, the town of Donnacona, 
with its fields of maize and squashes. Like 
all the tribes below them, the people were 
apparently Montagnais, for the Micmacs of 
Gaspé served as interpreters. 

After cultivating friendly relations here, 
Cartier, leaving the Great and Little Her- 
mine laid up, ascended the river in the 
Emerillon, in spite of the efforts of Donna- 
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A commis- | 
sion was issued to Cartier on the 3lst of | 
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cona and the peuple of Stadaconé to deter 


| him. At La Pointe du Platon, the present 


St. Croix, fifteen leagues above Quebec, he 
found the village of Achelaiy, or Ochelai, 
and leaving the Emerillon at the mouth of 
the Sorel he continued his exploration in 
boats, arriving on the 2d of October at 
Hochelaga, a palisaded town at the foot of 
the mountain of Montreal. The inhabitants 
were evidently a different family from the 
Algonquins below ; the town as described 
by Cartier, their sedentary life, the words 
of their language which he has preserved, 
all show them to be of that Huron Iroquois 
family who everywhere ruled the Algon- 
quins. The chief, styled Agouhanna (evi- 
dently the Agoyander of later writers), with 
his people, received Cartier and his com- 
panions with every mark of friendship. 
From the mountain Cartier gazed with 
delight on the panorama before him, and 


| exulted to learn that above the rapids the 
the Emerillon of 40 tons—were ready in | 


navigation extended for a three moons’ 
journey to a land of glittering metal. 
Reémbarking in his boats, he returned to 


| the Emerillon, and, looking in at the St. 


Maurice, returned to Stadaconé. Here his 
party had erected a palisade and planted 
cannon, making it strong enough to resist 
all Canada. They now prepared to winter 
there, but scurvy soon broke out and the 
men died rapidly. In vain public devotions 
were performed, and a pilgrimage vowed to 
Our Lady of Roc Amadour. Not till an 
Indian remedy was tried did the evil stay. 
In the spring, taking by stratagem Don- 


| nacona and several of his chiefs, and leaving 


the Little’ Hermine (which he could no 
longer man), Cartier sailed from Quebec 
May 6, 1536, and by the 16th of July 
reached St. Malo. 

Of his second voyage, an account addressed 
to the king was printed at Paris in 1545, 
and has been reprinted this year in the same 
city by M. d’Avezac, who has collated it 
with three manuscripts in the Imperial 
Library, by which means he has fortunately 
added considerably to the already valuable 
vocabulary given by Cartier as the ‘“ Lan- 


| guage of the countries and kingdoms of 


Hochelaga and Canada,” but which seems 
to be mainly of Hochelaga, many of the 
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words being unmistakably Iroquois, and few 
recognizable as belonging to any of the 
numerous Algonquin dialects. 

Cartier was not able at once to return 
and plant a colony. The Indians remained 
in France, were baptized March 25, 1538, 
and finally died in their exile. Thevet, the 
cosmographer, records his frequent inter- 
views with Donnacona, who died soon after, 
four or five years subsequent to his arrival 
in France. 

In 1540, Francis I. commissioned Francis 
de la Rocque, Sieur de Roberval, whom he 
nicknamed “the petty king of Vimeux,” 
to continue the discovery; and on the 17th 
of October, by another patent, the king, 
“ fully persuaded of the good sense, capacity, 
loyalty, gallantry, courage, great diligence, 
and good experience,” of Jacques Cartier, 
constituted him Captain-General and Master 
Pilot of the whole expedition. 

Meanwhile five vessels were slowly fitted 
out. But Spain was now alarmed. When 
Verrazzano ran along the northern coast of 
the continent bearing the banner of France, 
she at once sent Estevan Gomez to the same 
territory, and that navigator in 1525 visited 


the shore from St. Mary’s Bay on the Ches- 


apeake to Narragansett. Now that France 
was renewing her attempts to occupy some 
portion of the New World, Spain prepared 
to prevent her. Spies were despatched to 
France to learn all the particulars of the 
expedition, and the Council estimated at 
150,000 ducats the cost of a fleet to “ resist 
and offend that of France.’ This was more 
than could be easily given then, and they 
consoled themselves with the reflection that 
the French fleet was too small to attack any 
of the Spanish colonies, and “ as for settling 
on the north sea, there is nothing where the 
French can go that is to be coveted or worth 
anything, and even if they do take it, neces- 
sity would make them leave it.” 

The spy who went to St. Malo reported 
that thirteen ships were fitting out under 
Cartier ; that he spoke to him and a relative 
of his, apparently Mace Jallobert, and found 
that they were going to Canada to settle 
there and build a fort, carrying mechanics 
and iron works of all kinds, and that they 
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would start about the middle of April, 1541, 
with 2,500 men. 

This was rather alarming, the more espe- 
cially as the letter of the ambassador in 
France, who seems to have demanded ex- 
planations of the court at which he resided, 
said that they were going 700 leagues from 
St.\Malo. This, on their maps, would bring 
Cartier to Florida in the discoveries of 
Ayllon and Gomez, and where De Soto 
actually was, and enable the French, in 
case of war, to waylay the treasure-ships of 
Spain. Hence it was resolved not to let 
them| settle there or elsewhere, but to dis- 
lodge| them at once, not openly, but by 
sending some adventurer with an expedition 
really fitted out by the king, but nominally 
a private one, the acts of which might be 
disavowed when they had irreparably de- 
stroyed the French settlement. 

Unconscious of the threatening cloud, 
Cartier with his fleet of five vessels sailed 
May 23, 1541. The voyage was long and 
stormy, and he did not anchor before Sta- 
daconé till August 23d. He planted his 
new settlement, Charlesburg Royal, at Cape 
Rouge river, and sent back two of his ves- 
sels under the command of Jallobert and 
his nephew Stephen Noel. On the 7th of 
September, leaving the fort in charge of the 
Viscount de Beaupré, he proceeded to Ho- 
chelaga. On his return to the fort, he 
foun¢@ that troubles had already begun 
between the French and the natives, and 
that two of his party had been killed. 
Mistrust on both sides followed. The win- 
ter wore uneasily away. In the spring the 
French fairly mutinied; and as Roberval 
did not appear, compelled Cartier to set 
sail. In the harbor of St. John, New- 
foundland, in June, 1542, he found Rober- 
val, who in vain endeavored to persuade 
him to return In October, Cartier, as 
appears by official acts, was in St. Malo. 

It is believed that he subsequently sailed 
in search of Roberval, but we have no 
account of his voyage. 

His subsequent years were spent in St. 
Malo, or in the village of Limoilou, where 
he built a dwelling still known, though in 
ruin, as Portes Cartier. He was ennobled 
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by Francis I. about 1549, and is styled in 
his later years, “noble homme Jacques 
Cartier, Sieur de Limoilou.” 

The period of his death is not ascertained. 
He died apparently not in St. Malo, but at 
Limoilou, about the year 1555. 

Cartier left no children. His nephew 
Jacques Nouel, “ship captain and master 
pilot,” and Olivier Chatton, husband of a 
daughter of his sister Bertheline, succeeded 
him as navigators at St. Malo, and as such 
enjoyed the royal favor. Their descendants 
still exist at St. Malo, as do also descend- 
ants of his uncles on the father’s side, who 
perpetuate the honored name of Cartier. 

A portrait of Cartier, deemed authentic, 
has long been preserved at St. Malo, and 
has in our day been copied extensively in 
France and Canada. 


THE CAPUCHINS IN MAINE. 


The recent discovery of a copper plate, 
which had once evidently been laid in the 
corner stone of a Catholic convent or cha- 
pel at Castine, Maine, has drawn attention 
to the labors of this branch of the Francis- 
can family on our coast at an early period 
of our history. 

At a meeting of the American Arche- 
ological Society some months since, Mr. 
Charles Folsom made some remarks, since 
printed ; but as his researches gave but little 
detail on the mission of the Capuchins, 
we conclude to enlarge the brief note in- 
serted in our May number, and give here 
all that is accessible in reference to this 
mission. 

The Capuchins are a branch of the Fri- 
ars Minor, founded by St. Francis of Assisi, 
who, in an age and country when all seemed 
devoted to the acquisition of wealth, reared 
the standard of poverty, and endeavored to 
correct the vice of his day by carrying its 
opposite, poverty, to its furthest possible 
extent. The Little Sisters of the Poor in 
New York in the 19th century, begging for 
themselves and their poor the subsistence 
for the day, giving no thought of the mor- 
row, are not a stranger contrast than Fran- 
cis presented in his day. 
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His order spread ; but about the close of 
the 15th century, a Friar of his order, Mat- 
thew Bassi, learning that the brethren did 
not wear the same capuce or hood as their 
holy founder, assumed the long pointed one 
which he learned the saint had habitually 
worn. Another Friar, Louis de Fossem- 
bruno, joined him and proposing certain re- 
forms of the rule obtained the papal sanction 
for the institution of a new division of the 
order. The bull was dated July 13, 1528, 
and under it the Capuchin order was insti- 
tuted at Camerino. 

The Capuchins began their career at the 
moment of the great religious movement jn 
Europe; and one of the earliest Vicars- 
General, as the heads of the order are termed, 
Bernard Ochin, unfrocked and joining the 
Reformers, proceeded to England. 

Charles LX, in 1573, requested the intro- 
duction of the order into France, and a few 
houses were gradually formed at Paris and 
elsewhere. Among its eminent members 
were Henry, Duke de Joyeuse, who left his 
convent to lead the armies of the League and 
who, having made his peace with Henry IV, 
resumed his habit and died a Capuchin Friar; 
and Bernard de Picquigny, whose Triplex 
Expositio of the Epistles of St. Paul is still 
studied and admired. 

The Capuchins were consequently a new 
order in France, when Champlain settled 
Quebec. Their first appearance in the his- 
tory of the French colonies is in 1632, 
when on the restoration of Canada to France, 
after its conquest by the Kirks, the reli- 


| gious affairs of the colonies were offered to 


the Capuchins.* Why they declined it, is 
not known; but on their refusal it was of- 
fered to the Jesuits, who had been the first 
missionary order in Acadia, and had labored 
with the Recollects in Canada. 

Less than ten years after, d’Aulnay and 
de la Tour were contending for the mastery 
of Acadia, which then in the French idea 
embraced Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Maine, and doubtless a little more of New 
England. D’Aulnay, who prided himself 
on his fidelity to the church, of which de 





“* See the passport of the Jesuit Fathers, 
given by Cardinal Richelieu in 1632, in Martin’s 
Bressani, p. 295. 
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la Tour seems to have been, what in the 
more expressive than classic language of 
our land, is called a hickory member, invited 
the Capuchins to take charge of the reli- 
gious affairs of his settlement. They began 
their labors, it is said, in 1643. Of their 
mission our information is derived almost 
exclusively from the incidental mention 
made by the Jesuits, as they came in con- 
tact with them. 

Father Druillettes, a Jesuit, started in 
1646 from Quebec, to visit the Abnakis and 
establish a mission among them. The Re- 
lation of the time, speaking of his wander- 
ings inthe month of October, 1646, says : 
“ His Indian guide seeing himself on the 
banks of the sea of Acadia, conducted the 
Father in his little bark canoe to Pentagouet, 
where he found a little hospice of Capuchin 
Fathers, who embraced him with the love 
and charity, which was to be expected from 
their goodness. Their Superior, Father 
Ignatius of Paris, gave them every possible 
welcome. After recruiting some time with 
these good fathers, he reémbarked in his 
bark canoe.”’* 

Charlevoix in his General History of 
New France, mentioning this, says that 
Druillettes found them on “ the Kennebec 
where they had a hospice, as well as a house 
at Pentagoet, and that they acted as chap- 
lains not only to the French settled on this 
coast and on that of Acadea, but also to all 
those drawn there by trade. They received 
the Jesuit missionary with much joy and all 
possible cordiality. They had long desired 


to see missions established among the In- | 


dians in those parts, whom they deemed 
very apt for the kingdom of God, and they 
had even entertained the idea of visiting 
Quebec to induce the Fathers of the Socie- 
ty no longer to leave untilled, a land so 
well prepared to receive the seed of the 
Faith.” + 

Now I know from other points that Char- 
levoix most unfortunately neglected to ex- 
amine thoroughly and use in his history, 
the archives of the College of Quebec. 
The few manuscripts that have escaped the 





* Rel. de la N. F., 1647, p. 52, ed. Quebec. 
Vol. i, p. 280. 
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conquest by England and the suppression of 
the order, were evidently not used by him, 
and the great mass that has perished, doubt- 
less, contained much that could not at the 
time be published in the Relations; but 
which would be of great value now. 

The Journal of the Superior of the Jesu- 
its is still extant. It notes the arrival of 
Druillettes from Maine on the 16th of June, 
1647; but on the 3-4 July, has this curi- 
ous entry: 

“July 3-4.—The Abnaquiois asked to 
speak with me, to thank me for the visit of 
Father Druillétes, and to beg me to let him 
return; but the last comers from the Abna- 
quiois having brought letters from the 
Capuchin Fathers, who begged us not to 
return there; I refused them, and made 
the reply which will be found in a letter 
which I wrote on the subject to the Capu- 
chins.” 

This correspondence was at Charlevoix’s 
hand, but has now disappeared, and we can 
only conjecture its contents.{[ Father 
Charlevoix might have given us the sub- 
stance, but as we have said, he evidently 
failed to examine the written documents in 
the house. The captains of the fishing 
and other vessels in the habit of running 
across to New France, were as we see from 
the affair of Father Biard a few years be- 
fore, considerably tinctured with Protestant- 
ism and viewed the Jesuits with direct and 
It is therefore probable 
that the wishes of the Capuchins dictated 
solely by a desire for the propagation of the 
Gospel, were thwarted by those in control 
on the coast, and that they were compelled 
to write the letter referred to in the journal 
of the Superior of the Jesuits. 

Their good feeling towards the Jesuits is 
evinced by a letter written in 1648, by Fa- 
ther Cosmas de Mante then Superior, and 
preserved in the Relation of 1651. It isin 
these words. ‘‘Weconjure your Reveren- 
ces by the sacred love of Jesus and of Mary, 
for the salvation of these poor souls, who 
call for you at the south, &c., to give them 


{I examined very carefully, all the remaining 
papers of the Jesuits at the time I copied Druil- 
lette’s narrative. 
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all the assistance that your courageous and 
untiring charity can give them; and even 
if, in passing to the river Kinebequi, you 
meet any of ours, you will do us a favor to 
express your wants; if you do not meet any, 
you will continue, if you please, your holy 
instructions to these poor Indians, and for- 
saken ones, as far as your charity will 
permit,” * 

If we can draw any conclusion from this, 
it is that the visit of Father Druillettes 
led to efforts to establish the Capuchins on 
more permanent foundations; that a house 
was established on the Kennebec,+ and a 
new chapel or hospice erected at Pentagoet 
(Castine) in 1648. Of this latter, the plate 
here presented was doubtless the corner- 
stone. It was found in the fall of 1853, by 
Mr. W. H. Weeks, while he was at work 
on the road leading to the battery, which 
the Government was then erecting near the 
mouth of the harbor of Castine, upon the 
site of the old brick battery, known as the 
Lower Fort. It was but a short distance 
from the fort, and but little below the sur- 
face of the ground. 

At the time of the discovery Mr. Weeks 
did not observe any thing remarkable in its 
appearance, and afterwards, cut off a piece 
of it—about one sixth—to repair his boat. 
But recently, says Mr. George H. Witherle, 
to whose intelligence and care we are in- 
debted for the earliest notice of this relic, 
“he noticed figures and letters on the larger 
part, which induced him to examine it care- 
fully, and show it to others ; he also took 
off the piece which had been put on the 
boat, fortunately without serious mutila- 
tion.” A photograph was subsequently 
taken; for a copy of which we are indebted 
to Joseph Williamson, Esq. 


This incription reads : 

1648. 8. IVN, F. 1648 June. 8.I Friar 
LEO. PARISIN. Leo of Paris 
CAPUC. MISS. Capuchin, Misionary, 
POSVI HOC FV. laid this foun- 
NDTM IN HNR- dation in honor 


* Rel. 1651, p. 14-5. 

+It will be observed that according to the 
Relation, Druillettes found them at Pentagoet 
and not on the Kennebec as Charlevoix says. 
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EM NRA DMA oof Our Lady 

SANC TA SPEI. of Holy Hope 

The members of the order in France 
generally put Capucin after the name ; 
in Italy and Germany more frequently 
Ordinis Minorum Capuccinorum, or the 
initials, O. M. C. If the Father was on the 
missions, he added the word, Missionnaire. 
The signature is not then Capuchin Miss- 
ionary ; but Capuchin, Missionary. Mr. 
Folsom on the strength of a dot would read 
“in Capuc. Miss,” but this would be with- 
out analogy. The title of the Chapel has 
caused some investigation, but not in the 
most likely fields. The poetic element 
which the Catholic Church drew from the 
East has never forsaken her and the Lit- 
anies, Offices, Festal and Votive Masses of 
the Virgin abound in poetic titles, many of 
great beauty, and in most cases drawn from 
Scripture. The Sapiential Books are a 
great store house for this purpose, and the 
words spoken of Wisdom are applied to her 
who bore Him who was Wisdom Increate. 
One of the most familiar of these is the 
passage “‘ Ego Mater pulchrae dilectionis 
et timoris et agnitionis et Sanctee Spei— 
IT am the Mother of fair love and of fear 
and of knowledge and of Hoty Horr” 
Kcclesiasticus xxiv, 18. In this the 
reader will see the source of the title of 
‘“‘ Qur Lady of Holy Hope ” given by the 
Capuchins in 1648 to their convent and 
chapel at Castine. 

Of Father Leo we have no tidings ; his 
name is the third which we know as con- 
nected with these labors of the Capuchins. 

It is notour province here to trace the 
contest between the two Acadian rivals. 
In 1649 D’Aulnay was overcome by de la 
Tour and his establishments broken up. In 
the following year yielding to the repeated 
and fresh entreaties of his first children 
Druillettes again visited the Kennebec and 
even proceeded to Boston and Plymouth as 
the envoy of the French governor to the 
New England Colonies, The narrative of 
his journey fellinto my handsa few years 
ago and a small edition was printed in an- 
tique style by James Lenox, Esq., of New 
York. He makes no allusion to the Capu- 
chins who had disappeared from Maine. 
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There is every probability that other 
Capuchins may from time to time have been 
on the coast, as they were frequently chap- 
lains on French vessels. One is mentioned 
in the next century in an English account 
as a missionary on the St. John’s, if my 
memory serves me right, although the wri- 
ter may have confounded Capuchin with 
Recollect. 

The only subsequent missions of the 
Capuchins were in Louisiana. Here the 
Jesuits and Priests of the Seminary of Que- 
bee had been pioneers, the former losing 
Fathers Poisson and Souel, and the latter 
Messrs. Foucault and St. Cosme, atthe hands 
of the Indians. Inthe course of the changes 
in the administration of the colony, the 
Jesuits were restricted to the Indian mis- 
sions, and in 1725 the care of the colonists 
was assigned to the Capuchins who were 
sent out by the company of the Indies and 
continued to exercise their functions till 
New Orleans was erected into an episcopal 
sec and a body of parochial clergy had gath- 
ered there. 

The Capuchins then disappeared, but in 
our days a colony of German Fathers of the 
order came over and established this branch 
of the Franciseans in Texas, and another in 
Wisconsin. 

Castine has had a varied and romantic 
history. Occupied first by the French, 
invited doubtless by its natural beauty and 
advantages, as well as by its commanding 
position, it fell at last into the hands of New 
England settlers, although the Indian 
missions under the able Thury and his suc- 
cessors long centred here. When these had 
passed away, and the Revolutionary struggle 
began England planted a fort at Bagaduce 
to control the colony, whose possession was 
so essential to Canada, and even in the war 
of 1812 it became again the scene of impor- 
tant events.* 


* For the History of the Capuchins in general 
the fullest work is the Annales Capuccinorum 
of Father Zachary Boverius, and its continu- 


tion by Father Marcellus de Pisa, 
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NOTES. 
Lieut. Col. Throop to Governor Clinton. 


New York, Maron 8, 1784. 
May iT PLeAsE Your EXcELLENCY: 

I have been almost eight years banished 
from my family, I have been through the 
whole of that time assiduous in the service 
of my country and with the strictest econo- 
my I have not been able to remove my fami- 
ly. Ihave applied for that favor to the 
legislature, I am told JudgeYates and Colo. 
Whiting to whom it is referred, have con- 
cluded they are not able or cannot be wil- 
ling toremove my family. Had God in his 
Providence sent a happy bullet through 
my head or heart when | was in my coun- 
try’s service, I should have left my dear 
ones the rich inheritance of my country’s 
pitty but I live to be despised, and what is 
more, to see my family Neglected. 

I have to entreat your excellency, to 
Grant me a Permit to Beg in the Streets of 
this City, for three Days, that I may endeav- 
or to obtain from the Charity of Individu- 
als, what I am denied from the Generosity 
of my Country, 

I have the Honor to be, 
Your Excellency’s 
Devoted Humble Serv’t 
JOSIAH THROOP. 
His Excellency. 


[Col. Throop, the writer of the above in- 
dignant letter, was if not a native, at least 
a resident, of Nova Scotia at the breaking 
out of the revolution, and with other friends 
of the American cause there, took up arms 
and endeavored to capture some British 
forts on the frontier. Having been unsuc- 
cessful, they retired to the states in 1776, 
and many of them were formed into a 
regiment called 7'he Nova Scotia Refugees 
of which Mr. Throop was lieutenant colo- 
nel. It is unnecessary to say that his merits 
were not overlooked by the state. He 
eventually settled at Chenango, and was 
very active in promoting the settlement of 
that valley. E. B. O’C.] 
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THe AUTHORSHIP OF THE DISPUTED 
NUMBERS OF THE FEDERALIST. A writer 
in the New York Times thus attempts to 
settle the authorship of Nos. 49 to58 and 
62, 63 of the Federalist: 

As is well known, the work consists of 
eighty-five numbers. Of these, five were 
beyond all question written by John Jay, 
and the remaining eighty by Alexander 
Hamilton and James Madison, either sep- 
arately or conjointly. According to one 
statement, for which the ultimate authority 
is Hamilton himself, he was the sole author 
of sixty-three numbers, and joint author of 
three more, leaving but fourteen to Madison. 
According to another statement, for which 
Madison is the ultimate authority, he was 
the author of twenty-nine numbers, leaving 
fifty-one to Hamilton. 

It is quite conceivable that either Madi- 


son or Hamilton, after an interval of twenty 
or more years, might have fallen into an error 
as to the authorship of one or two out of 
eighty papers, written by consultation, for a 
common purpose, and under a common signa- 
ture ; but it is not credible that they 
should have been mistaken as to fifteen ; 


that Madison, for instance, should have 
supposed himself to be the author of more 
than twice as many papers as he actually 
wrote. Still less can we suppose that eith- 
er Madison or Hamilton would write or 
utter a falsehood in the case. There must 
be some means of reconciling the discrep- 
ancy in these statements. That means, we 
think, and shall endeavor to show, lies upon 
the very face of the admitted facts. The 
essential facts are as follows : 

First, as to Hamilton. Two days before 
his death, when the duel with Burr was 
impending, Hamilton stepped into the office 
of his friend, Judge Benson. Finding him 
absent, he took a book from the shelves, 
placed in it a small scrap of paper, and left. 
Upon this paper was written as follows : 

“ Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 54, by J. 

Nos. 10, 14, 37, to 48, inclusive, M. 

Nos. 18, 19, 20, M. and H. jointly. 

All the others by H.” 

That this memorandum was intended to 
designate the authors of the different num- 
bers of the Federalist is unquestioned. In 
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it Hamilton claims for himself the sole au- 
thorship of sixty-three numbers, and the 
joint authorship of three, leaving to Madi- 
son the joint authorship of three, and the 
sole authorship of but fourteen. Upon this 
memorandum rests the sole authority for 
attributing sixty-three numbers of the Fed- 
eralist to Hamilton. Every statement to 
that effect is derived, either mediately or 
immediately, from this memorandum of 
Hamilton. 

Second, as to Madison. There are two 
statements by him, both to precisely the 
same effect. One is in a copy of the Fed- 
eralist, in which, at the end of each num- 
ber, the name of the reputed author was 
printed, in accordance with Hamilton’s 
memorandum. This was corrected by 
Madison, who with his own hand erased the 
name of Hamilton from certain numbers, 
and substituted his own initials, thus claim- 
ing for himself the authorship. This vol- 
ume belonged to Richard Rush. The other 
statement of Madison is contained in an 
edition of the Federalist published by Gid- 
eon, in 1818, for which he corrected the 
papers claimed by himself, and furnished 
the names of the respective writers. In 
this list the figures for each number are 
expressed infull. These lists agree exactly, 
and are to the following effect : 

Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 64, by Jay. 

Nos. 10, 14, 18, 19, 20, 37, to 58, 62, 
63, by Madison. 

All the others by Hamilton. 

It will be seen that by this list Madison 
claims for himself twenty-nine numbers and 
leaves fifty-one to Hamilton. The discrep- 
ancy between this statement and that of 
Hamilton’s memorandum in respect to the 
“ joint ” numbers, 18, 19, and 20, is satis- 
factorily explained by Madison in the fol- 
lowing note to No. 18, written in his own 
copy of the former edition, and printed in 
this edition. 

“The subject ‘of this and the two follow- 
ing numbers happened to be taken up by 
both Mr. Hamilton and Mr. Madison. What 
had been prepared by Mr. Hamilton, who 
had entered more briefly into the subject, 
was left with Mr. M., on its appearing that 
the latter was engaged in it, with larger 
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materials, and with a view to a more precise 
delineation, and from the pen of the latter 
the several papers went to press.” 

There is, therefore, no real discrepancy 
between the statements of Madison and 
Hamilton in regard to these three numbers. 

The question is as to the twelve numbers, 
49 to 58, and 62,63. The ten consecutive 
numbers, 49 to 58, are among the ablest 
and most elaborate in the work, and it is 
utterly impossible that either Hamilton or 
Madison, upon deliberate examination, 
could be mistaken as to whether he wrote 
them. Yet both apparently lay claim to 
them under their own hands—Madison de- 
liberately, formally and repeatedly, and 
Hamilton by omitting them from the num- 
bers specially assigned tothe others. Mad- 
ison, at all events, could not by any reason- 
able possibility have been mistaken. 

We propose to reconcile this apparently 
direct contradiction involving the author- 
ship of these ten consecutive numbers, by 
supposing a mistake of a single figure in 
Hamilton’s memorandum—a mistake which 
he had no opportunity of correcting, for 
within two days from the time when it was 
written he was a corpse. We suppose that 
instead of “‘ 37 to 48 inclusive,” he should 
have written ‘“‘37 to 58 inclusive.” This 
simple substitution of a “5” for a “4” will 
give to Madison ten out of the twelve dis- 
puted numbers of the Federalist. 

The list of Hamilton, it should be borne 
in mind, was a mere memorandum, without 
address or signature, written in haste, and 


mind was burdened with the fearful weight 
of the responsibility of the duel in which he 
was to be engaged in a few hours. 
great was his sense of that responsibility, 
no one can understand who is not acquain- 
ted with the circumstances of the time, 
which in his judgment, rendered it neces- 


conscientiously opposed as he was to dueling, 
should not decline the challenge of Burr. 


had placed it in the book in Benson’s libra- 
ry 


Every one knows the difficulty, the im- 
possibility almost of positively recollecting 
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| different numbers. 
He never saw that memorandum after he | 
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a single insolated figure out of a score. 
Every one knows how liable he is to write 
one figure for another. In writing this very 
paper, with all the figures clearly in our 
mind, we made, in fast writing more than 
one lapsus penne, of precisely the character 
supposed. What more probable than that 
Hamilton, in these circumstances, should 
have made the error which we have sup- 
posed ? 

The probability of our supposition is 
increased by the fact that an error of pre- 
cisely similar character does indisputably 
occur in this very memorandum of Ham- 
ilton. In this he says that No. ‘ 54” was 
written by Jay. Now it is certain, and ad- 
mitted and affirmed by all parties in the 
dispute, that No. 54 was not written by 
Jay, while “64” was. By this one mistake 
in writing a 5 for a 6, Hamilton makes 
three distinct misstatements : He attributes 
to Jay a number which he did not write ; 
he denies to him a number which he did 
write, and he ascribes to himself a number 
which he certainly did not write. One 
such error being proved and admitted, en- 
hances the probability of another similar 
one, especially when its admission furnishes 
a certain, and apparently the only, means 
of reconciling statements otherwise abso- 
lutely contradictory. 

The external evidence thus corrected, 
seems to us to show, almost to a demonstra- 
tion, that the ten numbers of the Federalist, 


| 49 to 58, were written by Madison and not 
| by Hamilton. 
probably from memory, at a time when his | 


The internal evidence furnished by the 
numbers themselves seems to us to point 
unmistakably in the same direction. We 
lay no stress upon the mere point of style ; 
for both Hamilton and Madison wrote pure 
English, without mannerisms or affectation. 

No one, we think, from the style alone, 


| could distinguish any paper by one from 
sary for the safety of the country that he, | 


any one by the other. We rely wholly 
upon the topics, and the connection of the 
Numbers 47 and 48 
are, without question, Madison’s. The title 
of 47 is: “The Meaning of the Maxim, 
which requires a Separation of the Depart- 
ments of Power, Examined and Ascertain- 
ed ;” the title of 48 is : ““The Same Sub- 
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ject Continued, with a view of giving 
Efficacy in Practice to that Maxim ;” the 
titles of 49 and 50 are: ‘“ The Same Sub- 
ject Continued, with the Same View ;” the 
title of 51 is : ‘“‘ The Same Subject Continu- 
ed, with the Same view, and Concluded.” 
These five numbers are thus really but parts 
of one essay. The first two parts are cer- 
tainly by Madison, and the antecedent 
probability is that the others are his also, 
for it is not likely that an essay tending to 
one point would be commenced by one and 
finished by the other. Number 52 com- 
mences a new essay on a topic closely allied 
to the preceding one. It is entitled, ‘“‘ Con- 
cerning the House of Representatives,” &c. 
Numbers 53 to 58 are all entitled, ‘“‘ The 
Same Subject Continued,’ &e. These 
seven numbers are thus parts of a single 


essay, without doubt written by the same | 


person. It, as we have seen, is claimed for 
both writers. To assign them to Madison 


with the three preceding numbers, requires, 
as we have shown, the alteration of but a | 
single figure in the hasty memorandum of 
Hamilton ; while, in order to assign them 


to Hamilton, we must consider the deliber- 
ate signatures of Madison, and as many of 
his careful erasures in Rush’s copy, to be 
willful falsifications, and also set down 
twenty figures or printed words, certified to 
by him in Gideon’s edition, to be false and 
fraudulent. 

Numbers 59, 60, 61, form but a single 
essay, the subject of which is ‘‘ Concerning 
the Regulation of Elections.” These num- 
bers are certainly Hamilton’s, and are as- 
cribed to him by all statements. 

Numbers 62 and 63, the two remaining 
ones, claimed for both Madison and Ham- 
ilton, are parts of a single essay “‘ Concern- 
ing the Constitution of the Senate.” In 
the distribution of topics this would natur- 
ally be assigned to the writer who had 
treated of the ‘“‘ Departments of Power” and 
of the “ House of Representatives.” As 
we have shown, we think, beyond all rea- 
sonable doubt, that these latter belong to 
Madison, we have no hesitation in giving 
to his formal and repeated claim to numbers 
62 and 63, the preference over the merely 
implied claim contained in Hamilton’s 
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memorandum. To assign these numbers to 
Hamilton we must convict Madison of re- 
peated and willful falsehood, while to assign 
them to Madison, we have only to suppose 
that Hamilton inadvertently omitted to credit 
them to his associate. Number 64 is a 
continuation of the Essay on the “ Consti- 
tution of the Senate.” It treats of that 
body “in regard to the power of making 
treaties.” That this was written by Jay, is 
admitted, although Hamilton, in conse- 
quence of the admitted error to which we 
have adverted, virtually, though innocently, 
claims it for himself. Jay, who had writ- 
ten nothing since the fifth number, and 
who wrote no subsequent one, doubtless 
undertook this because his position as Sec- 
retary of Foreign Affairs made him especi- 
ally familiar with the topic in hand. 

We admit that the evidence in favor of 
Madison’s claim to numbers 62 and 63 is 
less decisive than that to the others in dis- 
pute. This arises from two causes. First, 
because the ‘“ Constitution of the Senate” is 
continued in numbers 65 and 66, which are 
certainly Hamilton’s ; and we should here, 
as before, have expected that one subject 
would be treated by one writer; and sec- 
ondly, because to give them to Madison we 
must suppose that Hamilton wholly forgot 
the authorship of two numbers, instead of 
merely, as in the case of 49 to 58, making a 
single error in remembering or writing a 
figure. Still, we think the balance of evi- 
dence, external and internal, in reference 
to these numbers to be decidedly in favor 
of Madison, even if they stood alone. When 
in addition to this, we consider that out of 
twelve disputed points, the evidence as to 
ten amounts almost to demonstration on one 
side, we think that there is a clear pre- 
sumption in its favor in the case of the other 
two. Moreover, in giving 62 and 63 to 
Madison, no imputation beyond inadver- 
tence rests upon Hamilton—an inadvertence 
rendered wholly innocent by circumstances 
—while, in order to give them to Hamilton 
we must accuse Madison of willful, deliber- 
ate and repeated falsehood—falsehood 
without motive, and liable to exposure. 

Moreover, Hamilton revised and correc- 
ted his own portion of the Federalist, leav- 
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ing those numbers written by Madison 
unaltered. If the twelve disputed numbers 
were written by him, he would have re- 
vised them as carefully as he did the rest ; 
and they would doubtless have received as 
many alterations as the others. Now, by 
referring to Mr. John C. Hamilton’s “ Colla- 
ted Texts,”’ it will be seen that these twelve 
numbers are given by him, almost precisely 
as by Mr. Dawson. In two numbers there is 
no variation noted ; and with the exception 
of a single wholly new paragraph in No. 66, 
there are in the whole of these twelve num- 
bers only a few trifling verbal changes. 
There are in the numbers, indisputably 
Hamilton’s, no twelve consecutive numbers 
in which the alterations are not three times 
as numerous, while in some single numbers 
there are more than are found in the whole 
twelve. The inference is strong that these 
numbers were not corrected by Hamilton. 
If not corrected by him they were not 
written by him. And if not written by 
him, we may rest assured that he never 
intentionally laid claim to their authorship. 

Mr. John ©. Hamilton, indeed, place 
the name of his father over sixty-three 
numbers of the Federalist, including the 
disputed twelve. But his only authority is 
the evidence which he presents, every es- 
sential point of which we have analyzed. 
That evidence seems to us to show, almost 
to absolute demonstration, that the eighty- 
five numbers of the Federalist were written : 
oo“ by John Jay, viz.: Nos. 2, 3, 4, 5, 


Three by James Madison and Alexander 
Hamilton, jointly, viz. : Nos. 18, 19, 20. 

Twenty-six by James Madison, viz. : 
Nos. 10, 14, 37, to 58, 62, 63. 

Firry-one by Alexander Hamilton, viz. : 
Nos. 1, 6, 7, 8, 9, 11, 12, 18, 15, 16, 17, 
21, to 37, 59, 60, 61, 65, to 85. 

We have proceeded throughout on the 
assumption that we have accurate copies of 
Hamilton’s memorandum left with Judge 
Benson. There is every probability that 
such is the case—but it is not quite certain. 
The original disappeared many years ago. 


Benson wafered it into his copy of the Fed- | 


eralist, where it remained for some years. 
He subsequently removed it writing in its 
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place what is presumed to be a copy of its 
contents. From this copy, as far as can be 
ascertained, have been taken, mediately or 
immediately, all subsequent citations. The 
original was given by Benson to the New 
York Society Library, and was inserted in 
its copy of the Federalist, from which it has 
been stolen, probably by some enthusiastic 
but unscrupulous autograph collector. We 
cannot learn that Judge Benson’s copy, or 
any other, was ever carefully compared with 
the original memorandum. It is barely 
possible, though we think not at all probable, 
that in the original, if it were accessible, 
would be found 64 instead of “54” in the 
enumeration of Jay’s papers ; 53 instead of 
“48,” and perhapseven the missing numbers 
“62” and “63” in the enumeration of Madi- 
son’s. If the thief be still alive, he may now 
almost make atonement for his crime by 
sending the precious document to the Sani- 
tary Commission. It would bring a fabulous 
price, and might be collated with the copies 
derived from it. 


VireintA “Brive Laws,” 1663.—We 
have all heard more or less of the ‘“ Blue 
Laws” of Connecticut and of the ‘“ Black 
Code” of the South. But I did not know 
till since the present war commenced, that 
any such religio-legal enactments had ever 
been made by the Southern chivalry of the 
Ditch-land, as we have understood by this 
term of “Blue Laws.” Some two years 
since, a soldier of the Potomac army, on en- 
tering the court house in Warwick county, 
Va., found the old records of the Court, 
which he forthwith confiscated and sent to 
me two pages, from which the following 
items are copied. 

The paper is quite thick, and measures 
16 by 10 inches. The chirography is pecu- 
liar, and there are twenty-six entries of 
decisions made by that court, under the date 
of Octerber 21st, 1663. This MS. is inte- 
resting, not only from its remote antiquity, 
but also on account of the information which 
it gives us as to the religious and legal 
manners of our southern neighbors, two hun- 
dred years ago. Witness the following: 

“Mr. John Harlow, and Alice, his wife, 
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being by the grand inquest presented for 
absenting themselves from church, are, ac- 
cording to the act, fined each of them fifty 
pounds of tobacco, and the said Mr. John 
Harlow ordered forthwith to pay one hun- 
dred pounds of tobacco to the sheriff, other- 
wise the said sheriff to levy by way of 
distress.” 

“Jane Harde, the wife of Henry. Harde, 
being presented for not ’tending church, is 
according to act fined fifty pound of tobac- 
co, and the sheriff is ordered to collect the 
same from her, and in case of non-payment 
to distress.” 

“John Lewis, his wife this day refusing 
to take the oath of allegiance, being ordered 
her, is committed into the sheriff’s custody, 
to remain until she take the said oath, or 
until further ordered to the contrary.” 

“John Lewis, his wife, for absenting her- 
self from church is fined fifty pounds of 
tobacco, to be collected by the sheriff, from 
her husband, and upon non-payment, the 
said sheriff to distress.” 

“Robert Reynolds, being prosecuted for 
absenting himself from church, and sum- 
moned by the sheriff, this court to make his 
appearance, and appearing not, is fined for 
both offences one hundred and fifty pounds 
of tobacco, to be levyed by the sheriff by 
way of distress upon his non-payment 
thereof. 

“George Harwood, being prosecuted for 
his absenting himself from church, is fined 
fifty pounds of tobacco, to be levyed by way 
of distress by the sheriff upon bisgon-pay- 
ment thereof.” 

“Peter White and his wife being presen- 
ted for common swearing, are fined fifty 
pounds of tobacco both of them, to be col- 
lected by the sheriff from the said White, 
and upon his non-payment of the same to 
distress.” 

“Richard Ring, being presented as a 
common swearer, is fined fifty pounds of 
tobacco, to be levyed by the Sherriff, by 
way of distress, upon his non-payment.” 

From all I can learn there was but, one 
“ehurch” in Virginia in 1663, and that was 
the English, or what is now the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, and it was for non-atten- 
dance on this church that the fine of fifty 
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pounds of tobacco was inflicted by the Old 
Dominion two hundred years ago; and the 
chivalrous descendants of the race that 
passed those laws in Virginia, have been the 
men, in later times, to taunt us with the 
memory of “blue laws,” as if none such 
had ever been enacted except by the 
Yankees. 

This record speaks of no fine imposed by 
the Virginia Court except in “ tobacco,” 
from which we learn that this weed was not 
only a staple commodity at that early period 
of our country, but it was so much so that 
it became a substitute for currency. 

This ancient Record, thus brought to 
light by the fortunes of war, seems to me of 
some historical value, and accordingly I 
have deposited it for safe keeping in the 
archives of the New England Historical 
and Genealogical Society, 18 Bromfield 
street, Boston. LA Roy SUNDERLAND. 

Boston, July 19, 1864. 


Toms-Stone.—The oldest tomb-stone in 
the oldest burial-ground of Philadelphia, 
attached to the Swedes’ Church in Swanson 
street, bears date the 12th of November, 
1716, one hundred and forty-eight years 
ago, about thirty-four years after the land- 
ing of Penn. The lettering is legible, but 
the representation of an hour-glass and of 
the head of a cherub, carved in the stone, 
are very indistinct. The stone contains the 
following inscription: ‘Here lieth the 
body of Mary, wife of Andrew Robinson, 
who dyed November ye 12, 1716, aged 65 
years.” 


SAniTARY.—Some parties in England 
endeavored to make out that we Americans 
have blundered in spelling this now fami- 
liar word, pretending that it should be sana- 
tory from sanare, to heal. But the Lon- 
don Notes and Queries justly remarks that 
sanitary, like the French sanitaire, mean- 
ing that which tends to preserve health, is 
derived from the Latin sanitas. Sanatory 
derived from sanare would mean curative, 
a different word and different idea. 

It would be a pity indeed, if it had been 
true that we had raised millions to endorse 
a bad spelling. 
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Pre-DeatH CorrINs AND MONUMENTS. 
—The London Notes and Queries have re- 
cently had some curious instances of these. 
A few weeks since, a soldier employed in 
putting up head boards for deceased soldiers 
in the army of the Potomac, closed his la- 
bors by painting his own name on a board, 
leaving the date blank. He was killed 
before night, thus actually in a manner car- 
ving his own tomb-stone. 


NAME FOR THE CONFEDERATE STATES. 
—Although we have adopted an appropriate 
and classic name for the seceding states, 
to wit, Secessia, from which comes the 
popular name of the people, Secesh, it 
would seem that some of our southern 
friends are busy coininga new name. The 
Richmond Examiner says : 

There may be found advertised in vari- 
ous newspapers as “ nearly ready for the 
press,” a new work entitled “Apalachia, its 
Institutions, Literature, etc., by J. Robert- 
son Reid, M. A. Chatabet, LL.D. What 
“‘ Chatabet” is we do not pretend to know ; 
but as the book is to be obtained by writing 
to the British Cousulate at Charleston, we 
presume its author is an Englishman. A 
Charleston paper heralds it as “an eagerly 
expected volume,” and points to the fact 
that the learned author, by his title, “ gives 
a preference to the name Apalachia, and 
denoting the territorial limits of the Con- 
federate States. Thereupon the Charleston 
journalist, admitting the high importance of 
adopting ‘‘a name for colloquial, journalistic 
and poetic uses,” yet ventures to offer ob- 


jections against Apalachia, in that it was | 


once proposed for the United States ; then 
mentions several other names which have 


Mr. Simms to propose or suggest anew name ; 
“invites the consideration of thinkers.” 

It will take some citizens by surprise to 
learn that there is already on foot a learned 
conspiracy to give to their respective states 
a new name in common, and to make them, 
the said citizens, go about hereafter through 
the world as Apalachians, Winlanders, 
Panolans, or what not. 
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| certain countries. 
been from time to time suggested, Allegania, | ritorial designation, inasmuch as it has no 


Fredonia, Winland, Panola, Chicora; calls on 


This will not do. | 
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The name of the state where we now indite 
is Virginia; that was always her name, 
she has answered to it since she was very 
young, and will probably bear it for many 
generations. If a man’s godfathers and 
godmothers have christened him Tom, it 
signifies nothing to prove to him afterwards 
that Henry Augustus is more euphonious. 
The man’s name is Tom—“ in any bond, 
bill, quittance or obligation,’ Tom. We 
would, therefore, entreat Dr. Reid and Mr. 
Simms to leave us our old-fashioned cogno- 
men and shall absolutely refuse any other. 

Is there any country known to our rea- 
ders in want of a name to “ designate its 
territorial limits ?” Andif so where is it? 
These states we live in are all provided with 
names long ago; every name of them being 
historic and actually meaning somewhat— 
a quality in a name quite as important as 
euphony—and each State had a baptism 
and sponsors. 

One cannot choose his own god-father 
and god-mother ; and some persons if they 
could be christened over again would per- 
haps select different sponsors. Georgia 
might indeed have had a name associated 
with nobler memories than those of the 
four crowned scoundrels, of blessed memory, 
of that name. The Carolinas might have 
desired a name not recalling King Charles 
—but still North and South Carolina they 
are and will remain. Florida was so bap- 
tized by the Spaniards, from the glorious 
bloom of her flowers, which have never 
faded ;gand Virginia attests to this day the 
ever sacred virginity of King Henry’s 
daughter. As for the Confederacy, it is 
not a country ; it is the name of a relation 
which, for the present, subsists between 
It has no need of a ter- 
limits.” It is a 


“* territorial league, an 
oC ’ 


| alliance, a mutual agreement to transact 


certain business in common, so long as that 
arrangement may suit the parties, and the 
name of it isa Confederacy, not a Winland 
nor.an Allegania. A Confederacy has no 
business with a name, either geographical, 
mythological or ethnological ; and cannot 
rightly be called anything else than a Con- 


federacy. 
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Even if there were a country here wan- 
ting a name, which there is not, what sort 
of propriety would there be in giving a des- 
ignation to the Confederate States which 
would suggest the idea of their being still 
a portion of the United States? The Alle- 


tends from Maine to Alabama, just as the 


of “Allegania” or “Apalachia’”’ would be 
only strengthening that famous geographical 


argument of Mr. Seward, that the physical | 
geography of the continent has itself per- | 
emptorily decreed an indissoluble Union. | 
“ Winland” is, if possible still worse ; for | 


that isthe name (Vinland) which the Ice- 


landers, the first European discoverers of | 
the continent, gave to Rhode Island. Those | 
Scandinavians never came so far south as | 


the most northern portion of the most north- 
ern Confederate State. 


Island ? The writer in Charleston proposes 
yet another name, “ Southland ;” totally 
inadmissible also ; that would be a name 
expressive of a relation to Pennsylvania, 
New York, &ec.; but if our states are 
southward from those countries, they are 
northward from Mexico; itis as proper 
that their name should express their geog- 
raphical relations to one foreign country as 
to another ; therefore, Northland would be 
as appropriate as Southland. While the 
old Union subsisted, these were Southern 
States ; they are so no longer ; Virginia is 
now a northern State. 

But we object to the whole idea of a new 
name ; first, because there is nothing to be 
named ; and second, because a common 
territorial designation would implant and 
foster that most mischievous notion of one 
united nationality, EH Pluribus Unum, 
whereof the states are but counties or pro- 
vinces, 


War Tropnuies.— Masonic Matters.— 
Among the numerous trophies sent to me 
from the battle-field is an ancient book with 
the following title : 

“A Candid Disquisition of the Principles 
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| Masons. 
| the Origin, Nature and Design of the Insti- 
| tution. 
| Most Noble and Most Worshipful Henry, 
ghany or Apalachian mountain chain ex- | 
| By Wellius Caleott, P. M. 
Mississippi runs from Minnesota to Louisiana; | 
therefore, to give our Confederacy the name | 


| regiment. 
Would any Con- | 
federate wish to borrow a name from Rhode | 
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and Practices of the Most Ancient and 
Honorable Society of Free and Accepted 
Together with some Strictures on 


Dedicated by permission to the 
Duke of Beaufort, &c., &c., Grand Master. 


Ab ipso 
Ducit opes animumque ferro. 
London: Printed, reprinted and sold by 
Brother Robert William McAlpine, in 
Marlborough street, Boston, A. L. 5772; 
A. D. 1772.” 

From entries made with the pen, it seems 
this book has been owned in Charleston, 
S. C., Norfolk and Newport News, Va. It 
was found in the Naval Hospital, Ports- 
mouth, Va., 1862, whence it was sent to me 
by a member of the 29th Massachusetts 
In looking over its list of sub- 
scribers’ names, I find Paul Revere, Joseph 
Warren, Epes Sargent, and other names of 
personages who took a distinguished part in 
our revolutionary struggle in 1776. It 
gives an account of “ Lodges Held in the 
Town of Boston, and the Time and Place 
of their Respective Meetings,” and from 
which it appears that there were at that 
period three Masonic Jurisdictions in this 
city, and the Lodges met as follows : 

“Under the Jurisdiction of the Right 
Worshipful John Rowe, Esq., The Grand 
Lodge and Quarterly Communication—King 
street.” ‘‘The Master’s Lodge,” and “The 
First Lodge in the same place.” “ The 
Second Lodge at the Bunch of Grapes,” 
and “ The Rising Sun Lodge at the British 
Coffee House.” 

“Under the Jurisdiction of The Most 
Worshipful Joseph Warren, Esq., viz: The 
Grand Lodge and Quarterly Communication, 
at Free-Masons’s Hall, near Hanover street. 
The Lodge of St. Andrew in said Hall,” and 
“The Lodge of Massachusetts, No. 2, at 
Concert Hall, near Queen street.” 

“Under the Jurisdiction of the Right 
Worshipful and Most Noble John, Duke 
and Marquis of Athol, &., &, Ancient 
York, No. 169, at Mr. Alexander’s, Battery 
March.” 

This book is of some historical value, es- 
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pecially to the Masonic Fraternity, as it 
contains among other interesting matter, one 
very ancient document on ‘“ Macourge,” al- 
leged to have been written by “Kynge 
Henrye the Sixthe of Engelonde.” L.R. 8. 


ExmaA, A FeMAte CarisTiAN NAME.— 
In London Notes and Queries, (38d 8. v. p. 
97,) an inquiry is made as to the origin of 
Elma, the Christian name of the daughter 
of the Earl of Elgin. The querist sup- 
poses it formed from the initial syllables of 
her mother Elizabeth Mary. In this coun- 

the name exists, but is an abbreviation 
of Gulielma. The victim of the Manhat- 
ten Well murder, in New York, many years 
since was Elma Sands, whose real name was 
Gulielma. . 


A SrineuLaR MARRIAGE IN OLD Times. 
—Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler in a recent let- 
ter from Greenfield, Conn., relates the fol- 
lowing interesting incident of its early his- 
tory: ‘ Rev. Stephen Mix made a journey 
to Northampton, in 1696, in search of a 
wife. He arrived at the Rev. Solomon 
Stoddard’s, informed him of the object of 
his visit, and that the pressure of home 
duties required the utmost dispatch. Mr. 
Stoddard took him into the room where his 
daughters were, and introduced him to 
Mary, Esther, Christiana, Sarah, Rebekah, 
and Hannah, and then retired. Mr. Mix 
addressing Mary, the eldest daughter, said 
he had lately been settled at Weathersfield, 
and was desirous of obtaining a wife, and 
concluded by offering her his heart and 
hand. She blushingly replied that so im- 
portant a proposition required time for con- 
sideration. He rejoined that he was pleased 
that she asked for suitable time for reflect- 
ion, and that, in order to afford her the 
needed opportunity to think of his proposal, 
he would step into the next room and smoke 
a pipe with her father, and she could re- 
port to him. Having smoked his pipe and 
sent a message to Miss Mary that he was 
ready for her answer, she came in and ask- 
ed for further time for consideration. He 
replied that she could reflect still longer on 
the subject, and send her answer by letter 
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to Weathersfield. Ina few weeks he re- 
ceived her reply, which is probably the 
most laconic epistle ever penned. Here is 
the model letter which was soon followed by 
a wedding: 


[Sept., 


NorTHAMPTON, 1696. 
Rev. Stephen Mix, 
Yes, 


Mary Stoddard. 


The matrimonial Mix-ture took place on 
the 1st of December, 1696, and proved to 
be compounded of most congenial elements. 


THE First CELEBRATION OF INDEPEND- 
ENCE, IN Boston.—‘ Thursday last, pur- 
suant to the order of the honorable council, 
was proclaimed from the balcony of the 
state house in this town, the DECLARATION of 
the AMERICAN ConaREss, absolving the 
Unirep CotonteEs from their allegiance to 
the British crown, and declaring them FREE 
AND INDEPENDENT States. There were 
present on the occasion in the council cham- 
ber, a committee of council, a number of the 
honorable house of representatives, the Mag- 
istrates, Ministers, Selectmen, and other 
Gentlemen of Boston and the neighboring 
Towns; also the Commission officers of the 
Continental Regiments stationed here, and 
other Officers. Two of these regiments 
were under Arms in King street, formed 
into three lines on the North Sides of the 
Street, and in thirteen Divisions: and a de- 
tachment from the Massachusetts Regiment 
of Artillery, with two pieces of Cannon, was 
on their Right Wing. At One o’clock the 
Declaration was proclaimed by Col. Thomas 
Crafts, which was received with great Joy, 
expressed by three Huzzas from a great Con- 
course of People assembled on the Occasion. 
After which on a Signal given, Thirteen 
Pieces of Cannon were fired from the Fort 
on Fort-Hill; the Forts at Dorchester Neck, 
the Castle, Nantasket and Point Alderton, 
likewise discharged their Cannon. Then 
the Detachment of Artillery fired their 
Cannon Thirteen Times, which was followed 
by the two Regiments giving their fire from 
the Thirteen Divisions in succession. These 
firings corresponded to the number of the 
American States United. The Ceremony 
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was closed with a proper Collation to the 
Gentlemen in the Council Chamber ; during 
which the following Toasts were given by 
the President of the Council, and heartily 
pledged by the Company, viz. : 


“Prosperity and Perpetuity to the United 
States of America. 

“The American Congress. 

“The General Court of the State of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. 

“Gen. WASHINGTON, and success to the 
Arms of the United States : 


“The downfall of Tyrants and Tyranny. 


“The universal Prevalence of Civil and 
Religious Liberty. 

“The Friends of the United States in all 
Quarters of the Globe. 

“The Bells in Town were rung on the 
Occasion; and undissembled Festivity 
cheered and brightened every Face. 

“On the same Evening, the King’s Arms 
and every sign with any Resemblance of it, 
whether Lion and Crown, Pestle and Mor- 
tar and Crown, Heart and Crown, &c., to- 
gether with every sign that belonged to a 
Tory, was taken down, and the latter made 
a general Conflagration of in King Street” 
[now State Street]. 


[From the New England Chronicle, published 


by Edward E. Powars and Nathaniel Willis, | 


Queen Street, Boston, July 25, 1776.] 


THE PirrsrreLD ELtM.—A correspond- 
ent of the New York Commercial Adver- 
tiser speaks as follows of the removal of 
the celebrated Pittsfield elm, that majestic 
relic of the past, once so familiar to many 
of our readers: 

“ Pittsfield and all who havesprung from 


the fruitful loins of that ancient town, are | 
in mourning—for the ‘ Old Elm is not.’ A | 


few days since this venerable landmark 
was taken down, lest in some sudden fall it 
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was one of the noted trees of America; 
admired by all who sawit, but especially 
dear to those whose early and home associa- 
tions had been connected with it. More 
than a hundred years ago, the Old Elm 
was noticed and protected by the first set- 
tlers, and made, as the Berkshire Eagle 
well says, ‘the first centralizing power of 
the town, which thus erystalized around a 
nucleus of natural beauty.’ 

“Tt was sixty-eight feet from the ground 
to the first limb, and above this, a crown of 
foliage lifted itself into the air for sixty 
feet, graceful and beautiful for many years, 
but lately sadly bereft by storm and light- 
ning, and the ravages of age, of many of 
its ancient glories. The rings of the fallen 
tree, carefully counted under a magnifier, 
indicated the ripe old age of three hun- 
dred and forty years. Twice since 1840 
has the lightning scorched the old tree, 
rending and wrecking it, and‘evoking the 
deepest solicitude from the towns-people, 
who tenderly ministered unto its necessi- 
ties. It was ever high treason in Pittsfield 
to fail of unconditional loyalty to the Old 
Elm. Under its protecting arms the quota 
of Pittsfield in 1776 gathered for the first 
war of Independence. Again, in 1812, 
similar scenes were repeated; and during 
this terrible war, thousands of the men of 
Western Massachusetts have gathered here 
to receive the last farewell of friends be- 
fore they entered upon the invasion of a 
soil, rendered doubly sacred by the martyr- 
blood of the heroes who have fallen in de- 
fence of civil order and the Constitution, 
_and the right of all men to personal lib- 

erty. 
| “As the tree fell so it did not lie. It 
| was at once beset by relic-hunters, who 





| would have carried away every fragment of 


| 

| sound and decayed wood, had notan auction 
been improvised, and what was left sold to 
a citizen, who promises to make the wood 
up into memorials. 


should spread ruin through the little park | 


that surrounds it, and wake from their pro- 

longed slumbers the rude forefathers of the 

hamlet, whose graves were first made in 

the church-yard hard by. The Old Elm 
HIST. MAG. VOL, VIIT. 40 


Tue PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION or 1800 
c viii, p. 240). On line 25, col 1., for 
| Republicans read Federalists. 
| 
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New Or.Eeans.—It is well enough, per- 
haps, to recur occasionally to the city in 
which we live, and to consider what changes 
time makes as to growth and prosperity. 
When Louisiana was ceded to the United 
States, New Orleans contained only about 
eight thousand inhabitants, Itthen had an 
existence of more thaneighty years, for the 
first settlement was made by BIENVILLE in 
1718. Indeed, when it passed from France 
to Spain, in 1748, it contained but little 
more than three thousand inhabitants; but 
from the time of its cession in 1803 to the 
United States, the city began to increase 
rapidly in growth and population, until we 
find it in a little more than half a century 
embracing a population exceeding 150,000. 
Such were the influences attending its 
association and connection with the other 
cities of our great Republic. 

But it was not only in population that 
our city made progress. Seated, as it was, 
at the outlet of the Mississippi, it received 
at its levee all the products of the great 
and growing west, and its wealth advanced 


proportionably with its growth of popula- 


tion. The first newspaper published in 
New Orleans was in 1794, and was called 
the Moniteur. In 1860 we had ten daily 
newspapers, besides several periodicals of a 
literary and commercial character. Among 
the earliest of our public buildings was the 
Charity Hospital, originally, if we remem- 
ber right, endowed by Senor ALMANZAR 
DE Roxas, in 1786, and built at an expense 
of $114,000—a large amount of money in 
those days. This building was subsequent- 
ly burned, but it was rebuilt in 1812. 
Senor Roxas was a great benefactor to the 
city. He built the old cathedral, and his 
remains now lie there covered by a marble 
tablet, detailing his benefactions and com- 
memorating otherof hisdeeds of kindness 
and charity. Probably the oldest edifice of 
note in our city is a building erected for the 
use of the Ursuline Nuns about the year 
1730, known as the Ursuline Convent, sub- 
sequently occupied by the Roman Catholic 
Archbishop. Perrer, whosuperseded Bren- 
VILLE in 1727, caused to be constructed the 
first levee in Louisanna, for about a mile in 
front of the city; and from this small be- 








ginning we owe all the levees since con- 
structed along the river banks. 

It is remarkable to note the increase of 
exports from about the date of the cession 
to the United States in 1803. These ex- 
ports then amounted to about three and a 
half million dollars; in 1860 to one hun- 
dred and eight millions. In 1849 the 
southern and western produce received in 
New Orleans amounted to about eighty-two 
millions of dollars, in 1860 this had increased 
so as to amount to one hundred and eighty- 
five millions. The cotton crop received in 
New Orleans in 1836 was 495,443 bales; in 
1853 the number amounted to 1,665,047 
bales; and in 1860 the number was in- 
creased soas to amount to 2,255,458 bales— 
this latter amount being one half of the 
crop produced in the entire cotton states. 
Such has been the wonderful increase of 
the city of New Orleana in population and 
wealth since the destinies of Louisiana were 
united to the other states of the republic, 
and it will be noted that in previous years, 
with all her advantages, she remained for 
near half a century nearly stationary. It 
may be remarked, also, in passing, that the 
banking system in our city was regarded 
before the war as the safest and best in the 
Union. We had eleven banks, with an 
aggregate capital of about eighteen millions 
of dollars. Our city was at the very acme 
of her prosperity when the demon of seces- 
sion invaded the hearts of her citizens, and 
the changes wrought during these last three 
years of wreck and ruin are fearful to note. 
From being the largest cotton mart of the 
world, and in receipt of millions of bales, 
she now esteems herself fortunate if she 
receive a few thousands of bales. Her 
commerce has fallen off, for she gave in 1860 
at the Custom House 2,235 clearances, with 
a tonnage of 1,248,526; in fact, she was 
the second city of the United States in the 
amount and value of her exports, and no 
city of the world counted at her wharves 
so large a number of steamboats.—N. O. 
Times. 


Tue Prock anp Gyascutus.—The fol- 
lowing is a clipping from a newspaper, and 
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urports tc be a description of “ actual and 
fiving inhabitants of our own .country.”— 
The writer does not give his name, which 
is to be regretted. I have examined “Car- 


ver in his Appendix,” but have not been | 


fortunate enough to discover any reference 
to these animals in that. work. Possibly I 
have not the right edition. 

“There is a striking similarity between 
this case and that of ont of the animals to 
which I refer, and which has hitherto been 
regarded as fabulous, but it is now demon- 
strated to be, as well as its companion, an 
actual and living inhabitant of our own 
country. Most of your readers have, I pre- 
sume, laughed over the story of the Yankee 
who advertised for exhibition those extra- 
ordinary quadrupeds, the Prock and Gyas- 
cutus, but I suspect that very few ever 
heard of the origin of his description or 
supposed that it was founded on fact. If 1 


recollect right, the first person who made 
mention of them, although not by name, 
was Captain Jonathan Carver, whose voyage 
to the Rocky Mountains, in 1665, is quoted 


by Mr. Greenbow, and in whose book the 
name of Oregon was first given by the river 
now known as the Columbia. 

Carver, in his appendix, describing the 
various animals inhabiting that region, 
states that :—‘‘In the country of the Osno- 
bions, (Assinoboins) there is a singular 
beast, of the bigness of a horse, and having 
hoofs, whereof two legges on one side are 
always shorter than the other, by which 
means it is fitted to graze on the steep 
slopes of the mountains. It is of amazing 
swiftness, and to catch it the savages doe 
head it off, whereby it cannot run, but falls 
over and is so taken”—And further: “I 
was also told of one which I did not see. 
This is like to a bear in size, but covered 
with a shell as is the tortoise, with many 
horns along its back. It has great claws 
and teeth and is exceeding fierce, eating 
man and beast.” 

The scientific names, which in the case of 
the Prock, have been vulgarized, were con- 
ferred upon these reported animals by the 
French naturalists, who imagined them to 
be American.” 
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An AMERICAN ADMIRAL IN Russta, 
(Vol. viit p. 248.)—-Allow me to correct 
some mistakes in your article “ An Ameri- 
can Admiral in Russia:” 

Admiral George Tate of the Russian 
Navy, ‘vas son of George Tate, who was 
born in England in 1700. George, the 


| father had four sons, all born in England, 


viz, Samuel, Aug. 3, 1736, William, Nov. 
14, 1740, George, June 14, 1745, in Lon- 
don, Robert, January 23,1751. The father 
with his family came to Falmouth, now 
Portland, between 1751 and 1756, as agent 


| for masts and spars for the British Govern- 


ment, and died in Falmouth Aug. 20, 1794. 
The Tate family in England, was seated at 
De la Préy abbey in North Hamptonshire. 
Two brothers were Lord Mayors of London, 
Sir Wm. in 1488, and Sir John, in 1496. 
The male line in England is extinct. 
Samuel, the eldest son of the first George, 
commanded a large mast ship trading be- 


| tween Portland and England. Rev. Mr. 


Smith in his Journal, notes “‘ May 16, 1766, 
Capt. Tate in a large mast ship, came here 
in 30 days from London.” Again he says, 
“July 3, 1770, Capt. Tate in a large ship 
came in.” Ann, a daughter of Samuel, his 
first child born in our Falmouth, March 
1767, (two elder, having been born in Eng- 
land,) married Joseph H. Ingraham of Port- 
land in 1789. 

Georye, the Admiral, third son of George, 
born in London 1745, came to Falmouth 
with his father, a small boy. He was prob- 
ably brought up a mariner as his brother 
and many of our Maine boys were. He 
entered the Russian naval service, and in 
1770, was appointed by Catherine II. a 
Lieut. in her navy. He rose gradually in 


| the service, and particularly distinguished 


himself in the siege of Ismail, a Turkish 
fortress and city, near the mouth of the 
Danube, by the Russian army and navy 
under Suwarrow, and in the final attack in 
December 1790, when it surrendered with 
an immense slaughter. This strong place 
was taken by storm after numerous attacks 
in which the Russians lost 10,000 men. 
The booty taken was very large, 230 pieces 
of cannon, 345 standards, 10,000 horses 
and numerous munitions of war. Tate was 
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severely wounded in this engagement, 
but was promoted and received an order of 
merit for his gallant conduct. He also 
distinguished himself in the war with Swe- 
den, for which he received from the 
Empress a gold medal; on the face of it 
was an effigy of the Empress, arround 
which was the inscription, as translated— 
“By the Grace of God, Katherine the Sec- 
ond Empress and Sovereign of all Russia.” 
On the reverse, “Neighborly and forever 
Peace with Sweedland, concluded August 
8d 1790.” He was also promoted to be a 
Rear Admiral. He continued in the Russian 
service, through the reigns of Katherine, 
Paul and Alexander Ist, a period of more 
than 50 years, to his death, which took 
place Feb. 17, 1821 in the 76th year of his 
age. He was a favorite with Alexander Ist 
who promoted him to be First Admiral, and 
a member of the Imperial Senate. He re- 
ceived from his different sovereigns, badges 
of the order of St. Wladimar, of St. Alex- 
ander Newski, of St. Ann, and the military 
order of St. John, and died respected and 
honored by his sovereign and the peo- 
le. 

The medal above referred to, he sent to 
his grand-niece, a daughter of his niece 
Mrs. Ingraham, accompanied by a letter to 
her father dated “Cronstaadt June 28, O.S. 
1805,” in which he says, “many thanks to 
Miss. Eliza for her letter and drawings. In 


return I send her a Gold Medal, the gift of | 


her late majesty Katherine to me, at the 
conclusion of the Sweedish war, and whose 
portrait, a very good one, it represents.” 

Admiral Tate visited Portland in 1819, 
and was looking remarkably well. He was 
about the medium height, compactly and 
firmly built, full but not corpulent, and of 
dark complexion. A good portrait of him 
is preserved in the Ingraham family. 


Wo. WILLIs. 
Portland, Sept., 1864. 


O’CALLAGHAN’s History 
NETHERLAND.—The Hackluyt Society Pub- 


lication of 1860 p. 56, in a Memoir on | 
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Henry Hudson, pays the following well de- 
served compliment to this work: 

“We seize this opportunity for recom- 
mending Dr. O’CALLAGHAN’s charming 
work to those few of our readers who might 
feel interest enough in Henry Hudson to 
follow up the subject of his splendid dis- 
covery. The history of the banks of the 
Hudson have here been chronicled in a 
manner not the less attractive for being en- 
tirely unassuming and natural.” 


Hoopina.—The operation practised by 
Sherman at Atlanta on Hood, of getting 
an antagonist out of a strong place and 
slipping into it, may well be called Hooding: 
as it is not the first time a Hood figured in 
it. During the Revolutionary War Sir 
Samuel Hood practised it on the Count de 
Grasse, luring him by a show of fight from 
a fine position which he took and from 
which the Count was unable to dislodge 
them, although he attacked him day afte 
day for some weeks. 


GOVERNORS OF PENNSYLVANIA.—(Vol. 
VIII. 266). The table published in the 
Hist. Mag., omits the name of WILLIAM 
MARKHAM, the first deputy governor of 


Pennsylvania. His commission from Wil- 

liam Penn, dated April 10, 1681, is on 

record in Secretary of State’s office, Albany. 
E. B. O’C. 


SpANisH Priests In New Yorx.—In 
1708 some Spanish priests were taken priso- 
ners and brought into New York. On the 
10 Dee. of that year, a warrant was drawn 
in favor of Elizabeth Cole for £16. 13. 6. 
for their diet and lodging. E. B. O’C. 


PICAYUNE APPROPRIATION. ---The small- 
est appropriation probably ever made by an 
Act of Legislature was in 1713, when that 
of New York voted “the sum of sixpence to 
William Smith in full discharge of a debt 
of £356. 17s. 104d. See the Law. O’C. 
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QUERIES. 


Tracts BY ArcHBISHOP HuGHEs.— 
Can any reader of the Historical Magazine 
send a copy of either of the following 
tracts, or give notice where a copy may be 
seen? Answer to the nine objections pub- 
lished in 1827; 2. Answer to Bishop On- 
derdonk’s charge, published in 1833; 3. 
Eulogy on St. Patrick, published in 1835. 


REPLIES. 


BENNETT WHEELER’s Popr’s Essay 
on Man.—(Vol. viii, p. 248). Bennett 
Wheeler’s reprint of Pope’s Essay on Man 
was not the first American Edition. It was 
printed by William Bradford, Phil., in 1747, 
which may be called the first edition un- 
til an earlier one is discovered. 

It was also printed by Hugh Gaines, 
New York, in 1786, and we have also seen 
copies printed in New London, 1791; New 
York, Duyckinck, 1796; and numerous 
others printed in Plymouth, Springfield, 
Brookfield, Dover, and other places. 

The earliest book we have seen with the 
imprint of Bennett Wheeler is Watt’s 
Psalms, Providence, R.I., printed and sold 
by Bennett Wheeler. 1781. a's 


Boone (Vol. VIII, p. 245.)—Although 
the dictionaries translate the Dutch word 
boedel into estate, the English word estate 
is not translated into boedel. 
probably comes from the low Saxon, ‘“ im- 
budel, budel, bidel, Léel,’”’ and means not 
an estate, but property, possessions ; not the 
house or lands, but the property which is 
in the house ; not “ real estate,” nor “ bonds 
or stocks, but household goods, linen, jew- 
elry, silverware, works of art, &&.—‘“‘ goods 
and chattels.” Hence the word boedel is 
almost entirely superseded by imbvedel. 
The contraction of boedel is boel, and is in 
vulgar use for much or many, or for a 
quantity or number. For instance, “ een 





The word | 
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heele boel water,” or “een heele boel knik- 
kers,” for much water, or many marbles ; 
or in this manner —“ Some big loafers were 
very noisy on Sunday afternoon at the cor- 
ner of the street, but the police took “the 
whole boodle of them” (see Bartlett’s Dic- 
tionary of Americanisms) “de heele boel” 
to the station-house.”” The word does not 
seem to be in use in New York. 
8. A. 


Tue Ten Orators or ATHENS. (VoL. 
VIII, p. 278.)—SHAWMoUT can find a copy 
of the work he seeks in the Library of Har- 
vard College. It is entitled ‘ Harpocra- 
tionis Lexicon in decem Oratores Atticos 
ex Recensione Gulielomi Dindoru.” Qtom 
Oxonu, 1853. 8. 0. 


Societies and their Proceedings. 


MAINE. 


Tue Marne Historicat Socirery—Brunswick, 
Aug. 4.—Held its annual meeting for the tran- 
saction of business at its rooms in Bowdoin 
College, Brunswick, on August 4th. The Hon. 
Edward E. Bourne of Kennebunk was elected 
President, in place of the Hon. William Willis, 
who declined a re-election two years ago; but 
has held the office until the present meeting at 
the request of the Society. For more than the 
third of a century Mr. W. has been identified 
with this body, and the history of the state. 
He is now engaged in the re-issue of the first 
volume, of the Society’s Publications. The 
principal part of which, as well as many other 
valuable papers in the subsequent volumes, is 
the production of his pen, This portion of the 
volume is part of the History of Portland; to 
be enlarged in both the first and second volumes ; 
and to be continued out of his abundant materials 
to the present day. Judge Bourne is well known 
for his historic taste and diligent research, and 
will be ready to sustain and carry onward all 
the work proposed by the Society. 

The by-laws were so amended as to allow 
vacancies to be filled and three members added 
to the number previously chosen. Thirteen new 
members were elected. 

A report from the delegation of the society to 
the Popham Celebration last year, was presented 
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by Judge Bourne, in which the Society was 
urged to encourage this celebration, and others 
of alike nature. Acting on this suggestion, 
and in response to an invitation from the execu- 
tive committee on that celebration, a committee 
was appointed to represent the Society on the 
proposed occasion, at Bath, August 29th., con- 
sisting of Rufus K. Sewell, Esq., Rev. Pres. 
Woods, Hon. 8S. P. Benson, Hon. W. G. Bar- 
rows, and Hon. J. A. Poor. 

The following gentlemen are the officers of 
the Society for the coming year: Hon. E. E. 
Bourne, Kennebunk, President; Rt. Rev. Geo. 
Burgess, D. D., Gardiner, Vice-President ; Hon. J. 
W. Bradbury, Augusta, Corresponding Secretary ; 
Rev. Edward Ballard, Recording Secretary; Rev. 
A. 8. Packard, D. D., and A. C. Robbins, Esq., 
Treasurers. The last three persons are of Bruns- 
wick. Three members were added to fill vacan- 
cies on the committees. 

No better opportunity can be found for research 
in history than is furnished in Maine. Its geo- 
graphical relation to the mother country, led it 
to be the first of the New England territory to 
be occupied by an English colony, and the ill- 
requited labors and expenditures of Sir Ferdi- 
nando Gorges. The two Pophamsand Gilbert, 
opened the way for settlements afterwards on 
our coasts, that were crowned with permanence. 
The new interest in her history has stimulated 
inquiry into her remote wants, and patient re- 
search has successfully removed the unhistori- 
cal allegations, which have been brought against 
the initial point” of her occupancy by the col-, 
ony at the mouth of the Kennebec. 

At the coming celebration of this event, 
Judge Bourne will deliver the address. 

A vote of thanks was passed to Mr. Willis 
for his long cherished interest and labors; and 
also commemorative of the work of the late 
Hon. R. H. Gardiner, one of the corporators of 
the institution in 1822. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


New Encowanp Historic GENEALOGICAL SocikEry. 
— Boston, July 6. The regular meeting was hold- 
en at the Rooms of the Society, No. 13 Broom- 
field street. In the absence of the President and 
Vice-Presidents, Rev. Dr. Dorus Clark was called 
to the chair. 

The Corresponding Secretary repoted that 
since the last meeting letters accepting resident 
membership had been received from Rev. B. F. 
DeCosta, of Charleston, Benj. B. Torry, of Boston, 
Dr. Walcott Richards, of Waltham, and Edward 
M. Cary, of Boston. 

The report of the Librarian showed that since 
the last meeting there had been received, vol- 
umes, 8; pamphlets, 38; pedigrees of the Scott 
and Appleton families; photograph of an ancient 
copperplate, recently exhumed at Castine. 
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The Historiographer read a biographical sketch, 
of Beriah Botfield, M. P., F.S. A. & , @ corres- 
ponding member of the Society, who died at his 
residence in London, Aug. 7th, 1863, aged 56 
years. Also of Wm. Jackson Davis, a corres- 
ponding member, who died in New York, March 
26th, 1864, aged 45 years. 

Rev. John A, Vinton read a very interesting 
and carefully prepared paper on Deborah Samp- 
son, who served as a soldier in the continental 
army during three years of the revolutionar 
contest, under the name of Robert Shurtliff. 
She was born in Plymton, Mass., December 17, 
1760. A descendant of John Alden, of Miles 
Standish, of Rev. Peter Hobart and of Gov. Wm. 
Bradford, a cousin of Simeon Sampson, one of 
the most distinguished naval commanders of the 
revolution—there was much in her family rela- 
tionship to awake her patriotism and inspire her 
prowess. The first male attire she donned pre- 
vious to herenlistment, and as an fntroduction 
to the army, she spun and wove with her own 
hands. She enlisted under the above assumed 
name in April, 1781, hada personal share in the 
seige of Yorktown where the entrenchments were 
carried at the point of the bayonet, and witness- 
ed the scene of the surrender of Cornwallis. She 
was afterwards wounded east of the Hudson. 
On recovering from her wounds she was engaged 
in some severe engagements with the Indians, 
and was finally appointed aide-de-camp to Gen. 
Patterson, and taken into his family; and all 
this time without a suspicion of her sex, and all 
subsequent knowledge proves her virtue and 
chastity without a blemish. Many exceedingly 
interesting details of her encounters were given 
by Mr. Vinton. Her sex was finally discovered 
by the physician who attended her in a severe 
illness in Philadelphia, and was disclosed by him 
only to female attendants. She was honorably 
discharged from the army, Oct. 23, 1783,—she 
received the same pension as other soldiers. A 
few months after she had left the army she was 
married to Benjamin Gannett of Sharon, and was 
the affectionate and exemplary mother of a re- 
spectable family of children. She died in that 
town April 27, 1827, aged 66 years. 

Mr. Vinton said that in many years of histori- 
cal study, hecould truly say that he thought no 
parallel to Deborah Sampson is to be found in 
the annals of any nation. The story of Semira- 
mis is now fully exploded; Penthesilea and the 
Amazous never existed but in epic poetry; Boa- 
dicea, Joan of Arc, Elizabeth of England and 
Catharine of Russia are great names, but prac- 
tised no concealment of sex, and the last two 
were of doubtful virtue. It is to be hoped a life 
of this remarkable person may be written out 


| more fully by Mr. Vinton at a future day. 


William Reed Deane, exhibited a photograph 
of a tablet in the chancel of the church at Haver- 
hill, England, to the memory of Rev, John Ward 
of that place, father of Rev. Nathaniel Ward, of 
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Ipswich, Mass., author of the Simple Cobbler of 
Agawam. The photograph was sent by W. W. 
Boreham, of Haverhill, to a descendant of the 


Rev. Messrs. Ward, who resides in this state, The | 


quaint Latin verse on this tablet is well known, 
having been quoted and translated by Fuller in 
his worthies of England. 

Mr. Deane also exhibited a caricature picture 
of Eng'and in the time of the revolution, dated 
1780; itscommerce represented by a milch cow, 
the American Congress sawing off her horns and 
ajolly Dutchman, a Frenchman, and a Sp.niard 
filling their bowls with her milk. 

Boston Nomismatic Soctery.—Boston, July 7. 
—The monthly meeting was held on Thursday, 
July 7, at 4P.M. In the absence of the Presi- 
dent, Mr. Colburn, V. P., acted as chairman. 
Various matters of business were transacted, after 


which a large number of coins and medals were | 


offered for examination. Messrs. Fowle and 
Pratt exhibited several of the English silver war- 
medals, mostly in very fine condition; the latter 
gentleman also had a parcel of gold coins of vari- 
ous countries, which was viewed with respectand 
admiration; among them were proofs of the 
half sovereign, sovereign and double sovereign of 
George IV. Mr. Davenport showed some curious 
American presidential medals and other pieces. 


The Secretary exhibited a number of very beauti- | 


ful silver medals, principally French. The most 
remarkable is of size 38, and bears on one side 
the bust of King Henry II in armor; on the re- 
verse is the full length figure of the King, crown- 
ed by two angels, and the inscription ‘* Et pace 
et belloarma movet.” One of Henry IV, com- 
memorates the famous victory of Ivry, and one 
of Louis XIII, has on the reverse a richly dress- 
ed and ornamented bust of Maria de Medici. 
There was alsoa beautiful medal of Louis XVI, 
struck in honor of the peace of Versailles in 1783. 
The whole lot of medals were in perfect condi- 
tion, and were very much and justly admired. 
The Society voted to omit the next two meetings, 
and adjourned till October. 


OBITUARY. 


Rev. Hvussarp Winstow.—The public have 
read the various accounts of the death of the 
Rev. Hubbard Winslow, D. D., the widely- 
known author and scholar, which have appeared 
in the secular and religious press of the land. 
He has a claim upon us as being an eminent 
member of an honorable and historic family and 
we accordingly record a few facts respecting 
his life and writings. ' 

Dr. Winslow was born in Williston Vt., Oct. 
80, 1799, and died at his old homestead, Willis- 
ton, the 13th of August last, while on a visit 
there. He was a descendent of Kenelm Wins- 
low, brother of Gov. Edward Winslow, in the 
seventh generation. It is not necessary to re- 


| remained three years. 








fer to his ancestral virtues and renown. The 
family history is recorded in all the colonial 
and revolutionary histories of New England. 
Both of Dr. Winslow’s brothers have figured 
widely in their respective spheres. The elder 
brother is the Rev. Myron Winslow, D. D., LL. 
D., the American missionary and Oriental schol- 
ar. The younger brother is the late Rev. Gor- 
don Winslow, D. D., M. D., of the Sanitary Com- 
mission, drowned in the Potomac June last. 
Dr. Winslow prepared for college at Phillisp 
Academy, Mass., and graduated at Yale with 
the philosophical oration; studied theology 
there, and was ordained to the ministry of the 
Congregational Church. He received various 
calls, but first settled at Dover, N. H., where he 
These years were blessed 
with fruitful results. He gave his first volume 
to the public, entitled Doctrine of the Trinity 
a book which gained éxtensive reputation for 
its author. 

In 1832, he succeeded Lyman Beecher as 
pastor of the Bowdoin street church, Boston, 
where he ministered twelve years. During that 
time, he published various works, wrote largely 
for the journals, visited Europe, made various 
addresses before the literary and scientific 
bodies of the land, and enjoyed a remarkable 
degree of prosperity in his pastorate. Over a 
thousand communicants were added to his 
church, and he colonized several parishes. 

In 1844. Dr. Winslow resigned his pastoral 
charge, owing to ill health, and afterwards had 
the care of the Mt. Vernon Institute, Boston, 
succeeding Jacob Abbott, and E. A. Andrews, 
the eminent Latin scholar. During this period 
of nine years he published books, and engaged 
in the educational reforms of the day. He was 
engaged with Horace Mann and others in these 
movements, furnishing contributions to the press 
and delivering public addresses. 

In 1853, he again visited Europe, and spent 
ten months examining its public institutions, 
and attending the lectures of its savants. In 
1857, he accepted the charge of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, Geneva, N. Y., but was com- 
pelled to resign in 1859 owing to ill health. 
His ministry received nearly two hundred to its 
numbers by confession of faith. Since 1859 he 
has resided in New York city, devoting himself 
to the preparations of works for the press, and 
contributing to numerous journals and reviews. 

Among his works we state the following: 

Moral Philosophy, Intellectual Philosophy, 
Christian Doctrines, Relation of Natural Science 
to Religion, Social and Civil Duties, Design and 
Mode of Baptism, Aids to Self Examination, 
Young Man’s Aid, The Hidden Life, ete. 

The philosophical writings of Dr. Winslow 
are his ablest and most enduring works. They 
have received the highest testimonials of their 
excellency from leading scholars every where. 
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Their sale, as with all of Dr. Winslow’s works, 
have been large. His mind was powerfully 
made, vigorous in its action, and of a keen, 
penetrative cast. Discrimination and clearness 
appear in all his writings. A ripe and generous 
scholarship embracing the languages, philoso- 
phy and science, was added to all his natural 
endowments. His position among American 
authors was highly respectable, and in his own 
province of philosophy he had few equals. In 
social and religious life, Dr. Winslow was emi- 
nently characterized by his genial and generous 
traits, his fidelity and zeal in the cause of his 
master. Few men have been so generally re- 
spected and esteemed in their avocations as was 
the subject of this sketch. a. 


Hotes on Books. 


The Blennerhassett Papers, embodying the private 
Journal of Harman Blennerhassett and the hith- 
erto unpublished Correspondence of Burr, Alston, 
Comfort, Tyler, Devereux, Dayton, Adair, Miro, 
Emmett, Theodosia Burr, Alston, Mrs, Blenner- 
hassett and others, their contemporaries, develop- 
ing the purposes and aims of those engaged in the 
attempted Wilkinson and Burr Revolution, em- 
bracing also the first account of the Spanish 
Association of Kentucky and a memoir of Blen- 
nerhassett, By William H, Safford, Cincinnati, 
Moore, Wilstach & Baldwin, 1864, 8°, 665 pp. 
This is a remarkably. fing volume, and may 

well be regarded with pride in the West. Pub- 


remarkably narrow circle. The mass of works 


or Baltimore. The West must have its share. 


Mr. Safford has here with patient and dis- | 


criminating labor given a full and exhaustive 
memoir of Blennerhassett who has so long been 
an object of sympathy as a victim of the plots 
and schemes of Aaron Burr. 


Biographical Sketches of Loyalists of the Ameri- 


can Revolution, with an Historical Essay, 
Lorenzo Sabine, in two volumes. Boston. 
tle, Brown & Co., 1864, 


Mr. Sabine’s Loyalists at its appearance 
opened a new vein of inquiry and modified many 
preconceived views of the great struggle for 
American Independence as well as of the actors 
on both sides. Valuable and important as that 
work was it labored under the difficulty of a 
first attempt in a new field, and it is a cause of 
no little satisfaction that Mr. Sabine has been 
leab to continue his researches and ultimately 
crown his labors by this elegant and compre- 
hensive edition. Living for almost a generation 
among the descendants of the self-exiled ad- 


By 
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herents of the English rule, he became interest- 
ed in them and by studying their history formed 
a theory of the history of the Revolution rather 
different from that popularly received. His 
elaborate historical essay gives a full and ex- 
tended view of the state of political party in the 
colonies, the real importance of the question of 
taxation, the newspapers of the day, as prelimi- 
naries to the struggle, and of the motives for 
adherence, the unlawful treatment of many by 
mobs, the active services of the loyalists during 
the war, and their treatment subsequently by 
the British government and the attempts to ob- 
tain compensation for confiscated property from 
Congress. Every question of importance is 
thus handled and with ability, skill and research 
that leave nothing to desire. 





Miscellany. 


Tue Sanitary Farrs in their departments of 
Curiosities have brought out many remarkable 
antiquities and a perfect wealth of autographs. 


| Among the noticeable things at that at Pittsburg 
| were an unpublished letter from Washington to 


Judge Addison; a plan of Fort Duquesne by 
Mr. Lyon of Carlisle, who served under Forbes 
in 1758; Irwin’s order book in Wayne’s cam- 
paign 1777; a copy of Elliot’s Indian Bible, 
wrongly represented as being one of four known 
copies, a Ballad of the Revolution by James 
Kemp; part of the letters and correspondence 


| of Gen. St. Clair; an Indian traders account 
lishing has hitherto been confined within a | 


book in 1771-4, kept at Cuskuskies, an Indian 


| town near the junction of the Mahoning and 
are issued in Boston, New York, Philadelphia | 


Shenango, Lawrence Co., Pa; letter book of 
Gen. Daniel Brodhead, 1779-81; Order books 
of Generals Jerome, Mclntosh and _ Brod- 


| head. 


The autograph collection of the Mississippi 
Valley Sanitary Fair, is one that will repay ex- 
amination, as the whole collection is to be sold 
by W. J. Stedman & Co., at the Woodward 
Bookstore, 90 North Fourth street, St. Louis, 
Mo., on the 7th and 8th of October. Autographs 
of Presidents, Vice-Presidents and Cabinet Offi- 
cers, Signers of the Declaration, Generals of the 
Revolution, the War of 1812, and the present 
struggle, authors, artists, &c., will be found 
here, A letter of Gen. Jackson to Col. Pipkin 
Sept. 12, 1824, printed in our columns some 
time since is one of the collection. Foreign 
celebrities also claim their share. 


Tue New York Historicat Society will com- 
memorate, on Oct. 12 (anniversary of the sur- 
render of the last Dutch fort on the Delaware), 
the 200th anniversary of the conquest of New 
Netherland by the English. The Hon. John R, 
Brodhead is to deliver the oration. 





